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NOTICE 
Non-alumni parents of 1977 grad- 
uates are advised that this is the last 
issue of the Oberlin Alumni Magazine 
that you will be receiving under in- 
voluntary circumstances. 

Over the years we have found that 
some parents wish to keep receiving 
the magazine after their children 
have graduated. If you, too, are of 
this persuasion, we will be pleased 
to keep you on the mailing list. Just 
phone 216/775-8182 or send us a 
letter or postcard. 
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n his address at Oberlin’s 144th 

anniversary Commencement on 

Sunday, May 29, Rep. Morris K. 
Udall (D-Ariz.) said he couldn’t re- 
member who spoke at his own com- 
mencement “too many years ago” 
and he couldn’t remember anything 
about the speech except that it was 
too long. His warning that “the 
country is in the early stages of a 
wrenching transformation as funda- 
mental as any in our history” stands 
a good chance to be long remem- 
bered and its brevity came close to 
setting the “new intramural record” 
he said it would. 

But from “Senior Class Day” on 
Thursday (a “tradition” estab- 
lished in 1976) through the box 
lunches on Tappan Square following 
the awarding of 541 degrees to 530 
candidates the 1977 Commence- 
ment/Reunion Weekend ought to be 
recalled for a long time as a happy 
occasion. 

For one thing the weather was 
ideal. This came as no surprise to 
the graduating seniors because the 
spring months had been the driest 
for Oberlin in many years and rain- 
fall in May was two inches below 
normal. There also were more 
reuning alumni on hand than in most 
recent years. New attendance 
records were set at the Half Century 
Club reception and dinner on Friday 
evening and at the Alumni Luncheon 
on Saturday. An audience of some 
2,750, including the graduates, at- 
tended the Commencement exer- 
cises. 

Again there was singing (a tradi- 
tion revived in 1976 at the Alumni 


A 
happy 
commencement 


Humor, songs and big reunion gitts 
helo make weekend festive 


Luncheon and the Half Century 
Dinner). 

But this time, however, 
was humor. 

President Danenberg set the tone 
by announcing that it was “indeed 
a great honor to preside today at 
such a happy occasion” as he intro- 
duced the people on the platform. 
Then he proceeded to tell a joke 
about a story once told him by a 
student who had a recurring night- 
mare in which he would arrive at 
Oberlin each fall and be ushered by 
the registrar to a large and care- 
fully excavated hole in the ground 
six feet deep and six feet square. / 

“Around the hole were his four 
or five professors for the semester 
and the mound of dirt that had been 
excavated from the hole,” said 
Danenberg as the seniors’ chuckles 
encouraged him. He told how the 
student was given a silver shovel, 
helped down a ladder into the pit, 
and then had to spend a semester 
trying to shovel dirt out of the pit as 
fast as the four professors could 
shovel it in. When the registrar 
signalled an end to the shoveling, 
the student would be helped out of 
the pit, brushed off by the now smil- 
ing faculty and then depart for a 
vacation of several weeks. The 
nightmare would then be repeated 
eight times. 

“Then should have come com- 
mencement,” Danenberg said, “but 
this unfortunate person woke up in 
a cold sweat because he found him- 
self wearing a name tag, looking 


there 
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lost and acting four years younger 
again.” 

The president recalled that only 
five years ago the choices facing a 


graduating class were severely 
limited compared to what they are 
today. Half the Class of 1972 faced 
the prospect of a military draft and 
the opportunities of the other half 
were frequently limited because 
many fields and disciplines were 
only grudgingly opening their ranks 
to women. 

“T hope you will give some 
thought to this freedom that you 
have and that you will make your 
decisions thoughtfully and carefully,” 
he concluded. 


James Oppenheim, president of the 
Class of 1977, surprised the as- 
sembled 2,750 with a tongue-in- 
Cieekie attack sone) activism,. 
Donning a cap and gown at the start 
of his “remarks,” he announced 
that his classmates had defeated this 
form of dress by only ten votes and 
“next year we’re gonna have them.” 

He “attacked” the faculty’s deci- 
sion not to restore D’s and F’s and 
urged “an expanded scale of D’s 
and F’s clear down to X, Y and Z.” 
He proposed (1) competing with 
Harvard in football at an “Oberlin 
Bowl,” (2) an ROTC program to 
“help us define our sexual identi- 
ties,” and (3) a future for Oberlin 
“grounded in its past.” 

Oppenheim was “happy to report” 
that the Class of 1977 had not lost 
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1977 Class President James Oppenheim 
and Commencement speaker Morris 


Udall. 


one full day of classes in four years 
because of a “strike or a needless 
demonstration.” 


“Mo” Udall told the 2,750 that he 
was speaking, in part, “to repay a 
debt of gratitude” to the fact that 
Oberlin provided more active work- 
ers “for my late lamented presi- 
dential campaign than any other 
institution outside Arizona.” 

He said that when the Class of 
1977 was in kindergarten, John 
Kennedy had observed that “to some 
generations much is given; from 
others, much is required” and in 
Udall’s opinion the Class of 1977 
falls in the second category. 

“It took 100 years for the U.S. to 
move from a frontier, agrarian na- 
tion to an advanced industrial power. 
By the time your children graduate 
from Oberlin, we must make an 
equally drastic transformation,” he 
asserted. 

He called the high standard of 
living of the last 50 years a phe- 
nomenon that “has not been the 
normal course of human history, 
but a one-time, special occurrence” 
built around the abundance of cheap 
and inexhaustible fuels and_ re- 
sources. 

But the Arab oil embargo, price 
increases and dwindling natural 
resources have changed all this, he 
said. 


Danenberg: A happy occasion. 


“Those days of plenty, when all 
you had to do was dig a hole in Tex- 
as and you had an oil well, are ir- 
retrievably gone,” Udall said. 
“There aren't any more dinosaurs to 
be fossilized so we can heat our 
homes. We will have to make do 
with what’s left. And what’s left 
isn’t all that much,” he added. 

Even the Alaskan pipeline, more 
offshore drilling and oil companies 
being permitted price increases 
could not restore the oil or gas pro- 
duction level the country once had. 

“Our job now — and your job, es- 
pecially in the years ahead, will be 
to steer this big, complex society 
into a new and very different age. 
It will be a time of tough, painful 
choices,” Udall told the graduates. 

He said remaining energy re- 
sources must be conserved and 
wisely used so they may be shared 
with future generations and buy 
time for transition to an energy 
system based on renewable re- 
sources. 

The congressman said he suspects 
this transition will use both nuclear 
and solar energy as well as use of coal 
which he called “partial solutions,” 
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each contributing something to 
energy resources. 
But so will conservation and 


development of new technologies to 
which Udall said graduates can 
contribute through their education. 

“It will be a long process, and 
there will be false starts and blind 
alleys, and it will test our brains and 
our hearts, and our resilience,” 
Udall said. 

“If my political career ... and 
campaign that so many of you gave 
so much energy to stood for any- 
thing .. . it is that this country’s 
real strengths, its greatest resources, 
are in the rich spirit and resource- 
fulness of our people, not just the 
finite riches of the land,” he said. 

He urged the graduates not to be- 
come discouraged by the challenge, 
but become optimists and “share in 
the passions and challenges of your 
time.” 

“Let us accept the reality our lives 
will change. But let us also hold 
fast to the belief that they can be 
better and more fulfilling lives if we 


do it right,” Udall added. 


In the College of Arts and Sciences, 
there were 452 bachelors of arts 
and two masters of arts. Recog- 
nized for academic distinction were 
78 seniors who received honors in 
their major field of study, including 
13. with highest honors. Eight 
students received both the bachelor 
of arts and bachelor of music 
degrees. 

Seventy-four members of the 
Class of 1977 were elected to Phi 


history, and John S. Service ‘31, ‘77h 
in the “‘robing room.” 


national academic 
were elected as- 
of the Society of 
national science 


Beta Kappa, the 
society, and 37 
sociate members 
the Sigma Xi, 
honorary society. 

In the Conservatory of Music 
there were 82 bachelors of music, 
including one who also received the 
master of music degree and two who 
also received the master of music 
in teaching degree. Five students 
received the bachelor of fine arts in 
music. 

Eighteen of the Conservatory 
graduates were elected to Pi Kappa 
Lambda, the national music 
honorary society. 


The traditional Commencement 
Recitals at the Conservatory were 
held on Friday, May 27, and Satur- 
day, May 28. The soloist perform- 
ers were graduating seniors chosen 
by members of the Conservatory 
faculty. 

Recital I on Friday included 
Sonata for Unaccompanied Cello, 
Opus 8 by Kodaly, with Laura Mer- 
ritt Green; three works by Chopin, 
with Glenn Parker, piano; two sona- 
tas by Scarlatti and Transcendental 
Etude, No. 10 by Liszt, with Karen 
Swietlik, piano; Rhapsody (1958) by 
Willson Osborne, with Braden 


Commencement is a beginning? 


Cooper Toan, bassoon; and five 
songs by Brahms, with Milagro 
Vargas, mezzo-soprano, and Laurie 
Hardwig, piano. 

Recital II on Saturday included 
Sonata for Oboe and Piano by 
Saint-Saens, with Andrea Bonsig- 
nore, oboe, and Kiyoshi Tamagawa, 
piano; Scintillation by Carlos Salze- 
do, with Diane Evans, harp; Prelude 
and Fugue in C major, BWV 547 
by Bach, with Peter Marshall, or- 
gan; Sonata in E-flat minor, Opus 
26 by Samuel Barber, with Tamako 
Tamura, piano; and Scherzo No. 4 in 
E major, Opus 54 by Chopin, with 
Jill Trudgeon, piano. 


Fifteen alumni classes celebrated 
special reunions. In addition to the 
50th reunion class (1927) and 25th 
(1952), the classes of 1912, 1917 
and 1922 observed their respective 
65th, 60th and 55th reunions. 
There were three “cluster” reunions, 
1931, 1932 and 1933; 1946, 1947 
and 1948, and 1966, 1967 and 
1968. In addition, the class of 1930 
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Choice seating: atop the class of 1892's 
rock which the fencing club had painted 
with a farewell message to its captain, 
Alex Krivchenia of Marietta, Ohio, 
whose brother, Gregory, also was 


graduating. 
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had a “mini” reunion. At the Half 
Century Club reception and dinner 
on Friday evening, the crowd ex- 
ceeded 325 and 102 of these were 
from the Class of 1927. 

In his remarks at the Half Century 
Club dinner, President Danenberg 
said that dedication of the new ad- 
dition to the Allen Memorial Art 
Building and Museum last January 
marked the end of Oberlin’s 25-year 
effort to renew and modernize the 
campus. “When the Class of 1977 is 
admitted to the Half Century Club 
the campus will not look very di- 
ferent than it does today,” he pre- 
dicted. 

The president talked of his gratifi- 
cation because of the increasing 
concern and interest within the stu- 
dent body in the financing of the 
College’s work and in the increased 
participation of the alumni and the 
students in support of the Annual 
Fund. He told of three students and 
a young alumnus who appeared in 
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Class President Oppenheim: ‘‘Next year 
we're gonna wear caps and gowns.” 


the Development Office with a $10 
bill they had just found. Rather 
than divide it among themselves they 
wanted to contribute it to the Col- 
lege. They wanted the alumnus to 
receive credit for the gift, however. 
He had not previously supported the 
Annual Fund and his gift would 
qualify for an additional $100. If 
one of the students made the gift it 
would have qualified for $30 addi- 
tional for the College. 

“T think this comments favorably 
on the continued high intelligence 
levels that we are maintaining at 
the College and, perhaps, on a 
changing mood among the student 
body,” said the president. 


At the Alumni Luncheon on Satur- 
day, President Danenberg  an- 
nounced that 3,158 alumni who kad 
not made gifts to the Annual Fund 
since June 30, 1973, had responded 
so far this year to the challenge 
whereby an anonymous graduate 
would give the College $100 for 
every gift made to the Annual Fund 
from these alumni. 

Three of the reunion classes, 1917, 
1927 and 1952 reported outstanding 
success in their efforts to improve 
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the College’s financial situation. 
The Class of 1917, in a two-year 
campaign, raised $81,200 for en- 
dowed scholarships and $11,120 in 
other gifts and received $30,000 in 
bequests for a total of $122,320 
as a 60th reunion gift to the College. 

The Class of 1927, in a three-year 
campaign, received gifts and 
pledges of $74,603 toward its 50th 
reunion scholarship fund, other 
gifts of $4,220 and $1,000 in be- 
quests for a total of $79,823. 

The Class of 1952’s reunion fund 
exceeded its goal of $75,000 in gifts 
and pledges during its 25th reunion 
weekend. The two-year campaign 
was spurred by an anonymous chal- 
lenger’s $10,000 and 36.5% of the 
class participated. 

The 1917 campaign was assisted 
by a $10,000 challenge gift from 
Mary Ludwig Krauss ‘17. 


Commencement headquarters were 
located for the first time, in the lobby 
of the Carnegie Library Building 
which has much better parking 
facilities than Wilder Hall, the pre- 
vious headquarters. The Half 
Century Club’s reception and din- 
ner, previously held at Dascomb, 
was moved this year to South Hall 
where there is more room for the re- 
ception and also for dinner. 

The old main reading room at 
Carnegie was the site of a Senior 
Class party and semi-formal dance 
Thursday evening. Other events for 
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Senior Class Day were a picnic out- 
side Dascomb at noon and a carnival 
plus softball, games, etc., in the 
afternoon. 

High school age guests had a 
chance to learn more about the Col- 
lege at an admissions open house 


on Saturday afternoon. Tours of 
the campus and of the Art Museum 
were offered throughout the week- 
end. 

Four students in the museum 
seminar prepared “A Treasury of Il- 
lustration,” an _ exhibition of il- 
luminated manuscripts and books 
from the 15th through 20th centu- 
ries. These works of art were on dis- 
play in the Goodrich Rare Books 
Room of the Mudd Learning Center 
and in the prints and drawings area 
of the Allen Art Museum from May 
10 through Commencement. 

A second exhibition, “Abolition,” 
included rare books, documents and 
photos and was on display in the 
Goodrich Rare Books Room. 


Three groups among the reunion 
classes had special get-togethers. 
The Conservatory graduates of the 
Class of 1927 had breakfast at Das- 
comb on Saturday morning and then 
Prof. Garth Peacock ‘51 demon- 
strated the Conservatory’s Flentrop 
organ to them and took them on a 
guided tour of the Conservatory. 
Twelve members of the Oberlin 
Kindergarten Training School's 
Class of 1933 had breakfast at the 
home of Florene Worcester ’33k and 
expressed appreciation for being in- 
cluded as members of the Class of 
1933 which was part of a cluster 


At the Half Century Club reception: 
Estella Sager Parrott ‘27 and husband, 
Harry, with Marion Root '17 and 
Elizabeth Kiss Amstutz ‘27. 


reunion. The families of a group of 
1952 classmates who have kept in 
touch via a round robin letter for the 
past 25 years had a special reunion 
in King-Bosworth Lounge at Wilder 
Hall. 

At the Alumni Luncheon, Presi- 
dent Danenberg recognized the 
cumulative 145 years of service of 
the two retiring faculty members 
and three from the administrative 
and professional staff. As previous- 
ly announced, Ellen H. Johnson ’33, 
professor of art, had served the Col- 
lege 38 years. Clyde Holbrook, 
Danforth Professor, had taught in 
the department of religion since 
1971. Carl Breuning had been a 
College employee since 1949 and 
Nelson W. Gilmer had retired in 
March after 18 years as planning 
and construction engineer. 

Mary Cowles retired after 35 years 
as the College’s senior catalog li- 
brarian. A_ native of Jefferson, 
Ohio, and graduate of Hiram Col- 
lege, she had worked at Oberlin 
since 1942. She will continue to 


At the Danenbergs’ reception. 


John Kurtz, emeritus professor of German, 
received the distinguished Alumni 

Award (as previously announced) and 
Miriam (Peabody) '31 and Jack 

Kennedy ‘27 received Alumni Association 
certificates of appreciation. 


work on special projects in the 
library. 
For the second straight year 


Daniel T. Moe, professor of choral 
conducting and director of the 
Oberlin College Choir, conducted an 
“Oberlin Songfest” with the help of 
a chorus of members of the choir 
and alumni sang the words of Still 
with Thee by Harriet Beecher Stowe 
(music by J. A. DeMuth), Under the 
Talcott Tree, Strolling and A Song of 
Victory (“Down the Street, hark the 
tramp of feet”) by John Prindle 
Scott ‘00. Alma Mater, with music by 
Louis U. Rowland ’07, was sung by 
the chorus. Rowland had hoped to 
be in Oberlin for his 70th reunion 
but was unable to attend. 
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Virginia Van Fossan Fletcher ‘27, Harold Clum ‘17, class agent, announces 
announces that the class has raised $80,000 _ that gifts and bequests from his class 
as a reunion gift to Oberlin. exceed $115,000. 
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Picts B. Weber ‘66, president of the Ralph Winkler ‘52, class agent, announces and/or pledging $75,000. By Sunday 
Alumni Association, presided at the that his class, as a 25th reunion gift to the goal had been achieved. 
Alumni Luncheon. Oberlin, is “close” to its goal of giving 
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The 
ambiguity 

of 

vision 

1977 Baccalaureate Sermon 


by Clyde A. Holbrook 


Danforth Professor of Religion 


Scripture: Joel 2:28 
Revelation 21:3,5 


e prophet Joel was not a jolly 
fellow. In fact, he delivered 
himself of some fairly gloomy 

predictions. Yet he left us a hope- 
ful sign in 2:21-29 of the Book of 
Joel. He looked forward to a new 
era, a new day in which extraordi- 
nary events would occur. He fore- 
saw a reign of prosperity, a time of 
peace and security beyond the then- 
present turmoil. When this great 
day would come, a new spirit would 
be poured out on all flesh. By di- 
vine power, youth would be capable 
of the gift of prophecy. The dreams 
of old men would achieve fulfill- 
ment, lifting the heart to new ho- 
rizons of hope. And to young men it 
would be given to see visions. The 
same theme of the new day with its 
visions moved Peter many years 
later to defend the early Christians 
from the charge of being drunk. 
The early Christians, when filled 
with the spirit, believed themselves 
to be living in those very days of 
which Joel had prophesied. A new 
era of hope and deliverance was at 
hand, and the early Christians were 
to live in the light of that vision. So 
also the author of Revelation saw vi- 
sions — the greatest of which her- 
alded the time when the dwelling of 
God would be with man, and all 
things would be made new. 

Visions, whether engendered in 
ecstatic states or not, have a way 
of moving history and determining 
destiny, although they seem so 


ephemeral as to be of gossamer sub- 
stance. Yet it can be said that with- 
out vision the people perish — and 
when we say such a thing we are 
generally optimistic, as were Joel, 
Peter and John. But we have other 
experiences of visions, which in this 
century remind us of the dark side 
and the ambiguous nature of visions. 
We have experienced visions made 
palpable, insights given institutional 
forms, which have created the stuff 
of historical reality. With certain 
kinds of visions the people do in fact 
perish — sometimes spiritually, 
sometimes physically. Think of the 
visions by which men have been liv- 
ing in this century. There once was 
a vision of a world made safe for 
democracy — a dreadful war was 
justified in the light of that vision. 
But the reality did not live up to the 
vision. This was too great an in- 
gredient of incalculable self-interest 
and national pride in the dream. 
Then we were treated to the vision 
of Hitler, with his chatter of Lebens- 
raum, blood and soil, and a solution 
to the Jewish problem. That was a 
vision which engulfed most of the 
so-called civilized world in its horror. 
Millions died because of that vision. 

Again we have been treated to a 
Marxian or Communistic vision of 
world history in which historical 
destiny by its own inherent logic 
was supposed to be working in its 
inevitable way to the destruction of 
the bourgeois capitalist world, and 
the triumph of a peaceful, com- 
munistic world. In the light of that 
vision, men have died in Russia, 
Korea and in the folly of Vietnam. 
But we need not look abroad for the 
ambiguity which vision visits upon 
us. Within our own country we 
have also had our visions that either 
carry the seeds of destruction with- 
in them or whose unpredictable con- 
sequences bring catastrophe. We 
have liked to see ourselves as a land 
of equal opportunity, as a secure and 
peaceably inclined nation. Then we 
were jolted by a man who had an- 
other dream, one of concrete equal- 
ity and brotherhood. He spoke of an 
equality which was not yet — an 
equality for which peaceful demon- 
strations and boycotts were the tac- 
tics to be used. He saw the need 
of suffering on behalf of justice for 
the black. But even that vision, 
with its appeal to moral conscience 
beyond the dictate of law and tradi- 
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tion, released forces that were not 
clearly foreseen. Then came the 
reign of lawless violence. The vi- 
sion of a freedom that knew no 
moral restraint found its outlet in 
the slogan, “Burn, baby, burn.” 
We have lived, at least most of us, 
with the vision of an America as a 
land of prosperity and wealth, where 
there was enough for all, only to 
find in these latter days proverty 
and starvation within our borders. 

And the television screens gave us 
another jarring vision of a reality 
to which we did not want to confess. 
We have luxuriated in a vision of 
ourselves as a people of fundamen- 
tal honesty, yet this vision is daily 
shaken by the advertising for goods 
for which dishonest claims are 
made. Then as time was passed, we 
have been invited to behold a vision 
of government corrupted in high 
places, and by the television we are 
still hearing apologies at the rate of 
some $600,000. We are told that 
mistakes of the heart were made, 
not mistakes of the head — but as 
the writer of Proverbs said, keep 
your heart with all diligence for out 
of it are the issues of life. 

Yes, where there is no vision, the 
people perish — but sometimes with 
the vision the people also perish, 
in more ways than one. 


Vision is a dangerous and ambigu- 
ous gift. Why? First of all because 
vision sometimes comes with un- 
common clarity. It appears to be so 
obvious that its authority seems un- 
questionable. It is then but half a 
step to the conclusion that what- 
ever seems clear and obvious must 
also be true. So visions bear with 
them their own credentials of valid- 
ity. In that direction lies the perfec- 
tionism and utopianism that so often 
cruelly deceives, for the vision an- 
nounces itself as impatient of ful- 
fillment. It cannot long brook com- 
promise in its attainment. The 
present and the future must be 
linked together now. The complex- 
ity of means of achievement of 
the vision in a society nourished on 
the democratic process seems to be 
an obstacle to the realization of a 
vision. Take the short cut, is the 
cry. With vision too often comes 
the self-righteousness of the vision- 
ary, for has he not seen with a clar- 
ity denied to others what ought to 
be accomplished? Has the vision 
not convinced him of its total valid- 


ity? What then should stand in the 
way? So overcome with virtue is 
the visionary, that, as Halévy re- 
marked, “Virtue is more dangerous 
than vice, because its excesses are 
not subject to the restraints of con- 
science.” Then comes the possibil- 
ity of violence, demonstrations and 
adolescent tantrums, since all is 
clear, uncomplicated and impera- 
tive. But unfortunately for human 
life, no matter how clear or even 
lofty the vision may be, what cannot 
be adequately planned for are the un- 
foreseen consequences which so of- 
ten and so distressingly run counter 
to the intended purposes of the 
moralistic visionary. 


But let us come closer home to what 
I imagine is on the mind of all pres- 
ent as we gather on a college cam- 
pus. For some time we who have 
been in higher education have lived 
with a vision which seemed obvious, 
true and unchallengeable. It was the 
vision of the liberal and free college 
or university. It was a vision of a 
place where in the free market- 
place of ideas truth would fight 
its battle with ignorance, supersti- 
tion, falsehood and sheer intellec- 
tual shabbiness. In a fair fight we 
have not doubted that difficult though 
truth be to discover, it would win 
out. Many of us have lived our 
professional lives in the light of 
that vision, and justified our exis- 
tence by it. But too often we have 
not been faithful stewards. We 
have come, too often, to stand for 
the mere socialization of values al- 
ready extant in our culture. And 
another vision has arisen, some- 
times complementary to, sometimes 
in Opposition to the first vision. And 
the second vision is that of the col- 
leges and universities as productive 
of a certain level of moral and spiri- 
tual development. Some religious 
bodies have occasionally criticized 
the free university vision, clamoring 
for the development of Christian 
or religiously oriented young men 
and women, while now the presi- 
dents of Yale and Harvard have re- 
cently and belatedly realized that 
ethics are important, and should be 
part of education. The revolution on 
campus in part did take seriously, in 
a jejune manner, the notion that edu- 
cation is more than a search for 
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truth. It is, or should be, produc- 
tive of a moral dimension which 
should pay off in personal morality, 
and in moral and political involve- 
ment in the issues of the day. At 
the height of the turmoil in the ’60’s, 
Charles E. Odegaard put it: “The 
fact remains, I believe, that in their 
confused ways they (the students) 
are reminding us that men are valu- 
ing animals confronted by demand- 
ing and troublesome choices, and 
that university experience should 
be brought to bear on this moral 
responsibility of men.” (A.C.L.S. News- 
letter, 20:11, 44-5) 

And this fact brings us to a third 
related vision common on the cam- 
pus. It is the vision of students who 
call for the treatment of themselves 
as an integral part of the college, 
to take a share in what, in the hope- 
lessly impersonal jargon of the day, 
are called the decisionmaking pro- 
cesses, which heretofore have 
guided or governed their lives in and 
out of the classroom. In short, the 
immediacies of student interest are 
to become as soon as possible the 
normative considerations in both 
curricular and extra-curricular af- 
fairs. With a terrifying honesty and 
intransigeance these claims are 
made, a fact that moved Edward 
Levi, recently president of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, to comment: 
“While some of their protest is un- 
derstandable and even deserved, 
the problem is the unconscionable 
amount of time it takes to try to cope 
with the arrogance of their omni- 
science.” (U. of Chicago Magazine, 
61:4, 3) So the vision in this case, 
by both black and white, is for rel- 
evance and freedom, often with a 
corresponding lack of sensitivity for 
the past, for the bonds of relation 
which hold together any institution. 

Each of these visions is ambigu- 
ous or in varying degrees danger- 
ous to what should be the ruling 
vision of higher education. And 
what is that vision? Simply put, 
higher education should be the in- 
tellectual and moral critic of civiliza- 
tion as well as its guardian. But to 
be that, the colleges and univer- 
sities cannot be transformed into a 
mere replica of the outside world. 
They must have, as it were, breath- 
ing space; they must be master in 
their own houses, not only for the 
sake of the elusive truth they seek, 
but also so that they may be inde- 
pendent enough of political control 
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by the state or any other party. Nor 
does this vision rule out the respon- 
sible role of students in the imple- 
mentation of that vision. This, I 
take it, is what the late Robert M. 
Hutchins ‘19 meant when he said, 
“Somewhere in this distracted 
world there have to be centers of 
understanding and criticism where 
representatives of the great intel- 
lectual disciplines and their stu- 
dents come together in a common 
effort to discern what light an intel- 
lectual community can shed on the 
major problems of modern man.” 
(U. of Chicago Magazine 61:4, 3) Such 
a vision does call for readjustments 
in higher education, relevance as 
well as tradition, criticism as well as 
research, student participation as 
well as faculty and administrative 
action. 

But to take seriously so lofty a 
dual task as being the critic and 
nourisher of civilization in all its 
fragility is difficult to carry out — 
and the way is not yet clear. We 
may on the one hand act as nit- 
pickers, losing sight of important 
issues to suit our immediate de- 
mands. Or on the other hand, we 
may become complacent, awaiting 


the truly big issues — since most 
of us have only so many fights in 
us. 


However, to be both the guardian, 
transmitter of knowledge, and the 
center of the culture and pay atten- 
tion to that which supports our 
institutions of higher learning, calls 
for vision. And unfortunately, col- 
leges and universities are moving 
away from any vision that sustains a 
community at its true task. We are 
moving increasingly to law-directed 
institutions. The government tells 
us what to do, from affirmative action 
to funds for scientific research; 
students demand rights legally 
substantiated; faculties feel unsafe 
without insurance against lawsuits 
by students; faculty members join 
unions; faculty members sue col- 
leges and universities. What we are 
in a fair way of losing is any sense 
of a community which can be chan- 
neled into constructive change, be- 
cause we are making our relations 
matters of law — until we shall 
have throttled freedom for all 
parties. Father Hesburgh of Notre 
Dame was right when he said, “The 
real crisis is not one of authority 
but a crisis of vision, which alone 
can inspire great leadership and 
create great morale in any society. 
.. . Part of the vision must certain- 
ly include law and order. But 
curiously enough, one cannot really 
have law and order without another 
part of the vision: greater achieve- 
ment of justice in our times, more 
compassion for all, real love be- 
tween generations.” (Reader's Digest, 
May 1969, 100) 

But your lives, and here I speak 
to seniors in particular, will no 
longer be bound to the multiple vi- 
sions which inhabit or control our 
campuses. One’s individual des- 
tiny is not exhausted by the fate of 
the institution of which he or she has 
been a part. The visions by which 
people live as individuals can and do 
outlive the institutions they create. 
So the question is, by what visions, 
ambiguous though they be, can one 
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live one’s life. I offer no cheap mor- 
alizing or advice, but I do attest that 
in spite of the ambiguity with which 
visions are invested, some kinds of 
visions are still necessary for keeping 
a measure of sanity in this mixed-up 
world. And some are preferable to 
others. Some kind of steadying in- 
sight is necessary, in the tumult of 
life’s tragedies and joys. For some 
of you that vision is one of a God 
who mercifully accepts us and sus- 
tains us in our all too shabby estate, 
in our willfullness and self-conceit. 
There are others among you towhom 
such a vision seems irrelevant and 
fatuous. To those I commend one 
word that has come to mean much to 
me. That is the word “integrity” 
— the being of a whole person in 
your relations to others and not least 
to yourself. A self that in its integ- 
rity is not continually thrown off 
balance by the ebb and flow of 
political and personal problems is a 
much needed asset in these days. 
Integrity calls for a centered being, 
who is not in Kierkegaard’s term a 
“dissolute” or dissolved, an atomis- 
tic kind of being. A free being has a 
bound heart and soul, as Kierke- 
gaard said. To that aim, at a mini- 
mum and perhaps unconsciously, 
Oberlin will make, I hope, its con- 
tribution. For the Christian the 
center of integrity lies in God known 
in Jesus Christ. For the Jew, the law 
and the divine will made manifest. 
For the more secular mind it is 
the vision of integrity in the words 
used by the bishop in Les Miserables 
when he returned the stolen candle- 
sticks to Jean Valjean: ‘Remember, 
Jean, life is to give, not to take,” 
and that goes for life at its best. 

And Joel said, “and young men 
shall see visions.” And for all, be- 
lievers or not, John speaks: “Be- 
hold the dwelling of God is with men 
— not somewhere else. Behold | 
make all things new.” A vision of 
a future rich with promise, not a 
past that locks you in — so may it be 
for you. 
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Holbrook 


symposium: 


Religion 
and 
human 
values 


by Grover A. Zinn Jr. 
Associate Professor of Religion 


44 e are gathered to honor the 
career, to say nothing of 
the person, of one of the 
most distinguished teachers of reli- 
gion in our lifetime.” 

These words, spoken by Julian N. 
Hartt, William Kenan Professor of 
Religious studies at the University 
of Virginia, are a succinct summary 
of the sentiments of the colleagues, 
students and friends who gathered 
April 29 and 30 to honor Clyde A. 
Holbrook upon his retirement as 
Danforth Professor of Religion in 
Oberlin College. The celebration 
involved a four-lecture symposium, 
“Religion and Human Values,” and a 
dinner on Saturday night. Two 
presentations were made at the din- 
ner: a volume of letters written to 
Prof. Holbrook by colleagues, 
friends and former and current stu- 
dents; and an enlarged copy of a 
specially-designed bookplate which 
will be placed in volumes purchased 
with funds from the Clyde Amos 
Holbrook Book Fund established 
to honor him and recall his love of 
books. The fund now totals approx- 
imately $1,200. 

The lectures Friday and Saturday 
were sponsored by the Mead-Swing 
Committee of the College and were 
given by four outstanding scholars in 
the field of religion. The lecturers 
are all friends of Clyde Holbrook. 
The first three were his classmates 
in the doctoral program in religion 
at Yale and the fourth was his room- 
mate as an undergraduate at Bates 
College. The first lecturer was 
Waldo Beach, professor of Christian 
ethics at the Divinity School of 
Duke University and currently 


president of the American Society 
of Christian Ethics. His lecture, 
“The Religious Imagination in a 
Technological Culture,” addressed 
the tension between “scientism” and 
religion, especially Christianity, in 
universities and culture generally. 
Prof. Beach concluded that the 
Christian must reawaken an imagi- 
native vision of human nature and 
potential in the face of a dehuman- 
izing “scientism.” 

Prof. Hartt, who was William 
Porter Professor of Theology at Yale 
before going to Virginia, gave his 
lecture Friday evening. He offered 
“Some Reflections on Objectivity in 
the Teaching of Religion,” subtitled 
“the adventures of one of the gods 
in the teaching of religion.” He 
commented in an illuminating man- 
ner on the development of the 
teaching of religion in America. 

Davie Napier, president of Pa- 
cific School of Religion, gave the 
first lecture on Saturday morning. 
His lecture, “All the Rest Is Com- 
mentary,” focused on Jesus’ sum- 
mary of the law and the prophets 
in the double commandment to 
love God and to love neighbor. 
After examining the summary and 
the parable of the good Samaritan 
which accompanies it in Luke’s Gos- 
pel, President Napier offered a 
penetrating commentary on Jesus’ 
teaching by examining the two 
Old Testament passages from which 
the double commandment was 
drawn: The Shema Israel in Deuter- 
onomy VI and the Holiness Code in 
Leviticus XIX. In seeking the con- 
text in which Jesus’ teaching was 
set and the present situation to 
which it applies, the speaker invited 
his audience to see the inter- 
relatedness of love of God and love 
of neighbor and to recognize the 
emphasis on relationships of human 
community in the Holiness Code. | 

The final lecture was by Bernard 
Loomer who received the Ph.D. from 
the University of Chicago Divinity 
School where he later was dean. 
He is professor of philosophical the- 
ology at the Graduate Theological 
Union, Berkeley. Venturing upon 
deep theological waters in his lec- 
ture, he drew upon recent develop- 
ments in process theology to raise 
fundamental questions about the 
way in which we think and talk 
about God. His title was “What Size 
Is God?” 


In their range of topics, the lec- 
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tures reflect the wide scope of Clyde 
Holbrook’s own career at Oberlin. 

At the dinner on Saturday even- 
ing, 120 persons heard Robert Ran- 
kin, vice president of the Danforth 
Foundation and former director of 
religious activities at Oberlin, pay 
full and eloquent tribute to the per- 
son and career of Clyde Holbrook. 
Rankin noted that Holbrook’s ex- 
cellence as a teacher has been rec- 
ognized nationally by his having 
won the E. Harrison Harbison 
Award for excellence in teaching in 
1965. Mention was also made of 
Holbrook’s leadership in the devel- 
opment of the scholarly study of re- 
ligion with the publication of Reli- 
gion, a Humanistic Field. This vol- 
ume has been widely influential in 
establishing a pattern for the teach- 
ing of religion and in presenting the 
study of religion as a discipline 
among the humanities. The religion 
department at Oberlin, recognized 
as one of the best undergraduate 
departments in the country and 
a continuing innovator in the teach- 
ing of religion, is one of the most 
obvious fruits of Prof. Holbrook’s 
seminal thinking about the teaching 
of religion. Rankin, who is present- 
ly involved in the Danforth Founda- 
tion’s programs related to religion in 
higher education, also noted that the 
Foundation had distributed several 
thousand copies of Holbrook’s book, 
Faith and Community, to professors, 
ministers and others across the 
country with the conviction that it 
addressed questions in religion cru- 
cial for that moment. 


It is particularly fitting that one of 
the lectures in the symposium 
should have considered the history 
of the teaching of religion in Amer- 
ican colleges and universities. In 
offering “Some Reflections of Ob- 
jectivity in the Teaching of Reli- 
gion,” Prof. Julian Hartt proposed 
to “treat some of the adventures of 
one of the gods of our profession.” 
‘He said that the name of this tute- 
lary, domestic deity is “objectivity.” 
As a warrant for calling objectivity 
a deity, Hartt referred to the way 
H. Richard Niebuhr, in Radical Mono- 
theism and Western Culture, “speaks 
of finite objects and centers of loyal- 
ty as gods.” 

Hartt immediately noted that 
every profession has conflicts be- 
tween various “gods” or sacred 
idols, and the teaching of religion 
is no exception. One of the great 
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conflicts there is between objectivity 
and faithfulness. He said faithful- 
ness, in this connection, is “to com- 
municate something of the living 
heart of a religion to which a 
teacher may not personally sub- 
scribe.” He said the struggle for 
dominance between faithfulness and 
objectivity “is an old one in our 
young profession” and it started as a 
conflict between teaching religion 
and teaching “about religion.” 

Hartt said that all who were on the 
program could well remember how 
they had to encounter those who 
said they must be interested in ad- 
vocacy, Or even worse, “propagan- 
dizing” if they were going to be 
teaching religion. On the other 
hand, if they were going to be 
teaching “about” religion, that was 
something sociologists, anthropolo- 
gists and even English departments 
had been doing all along. What 
were they really interested in? Was 
it conversion? Hartt claimed this 
was worse than a leading question 
because it was “systematically a 
misleading question.” 

Because of this, according to 
Hartt, departments of religion be- 
came “departments of religious 
studies” to show that the profession 
was “just as seriously and respect- 
ably academic as anything else that 
was being done” and that the pro- 
fessional business was objective 


description and analysis rather 
than advocacy, prescription or rec- 
ommendation. It was necessary to 
recognize, however, that “faithful- 
ness in the sense hitherto identi- 
fied also demands her proper service 
as well. For she asks, ‘How can the 
real spirit of a religion be grasped 
and communicated by external de- 
scription and analysis? How can 
the living heart of any religion be 
explained by principles completely 
autonomous in relation to any reli- 
gion except the blindly idolatrous 
worship of objectivity as such?’ ” 

Hartt said that in so much of the 
idolatrous worship of objectivity 
there was a singular assumption 
that out of the death/life of religious 
people some propositions and doc- 
trines could be extracted. Meta- 
physical, ethical, historical propo- 
sitions and doctrines could be put 
to the test of so-called objective 
reasoning and clear-cut results could 
be reached as to whether these 
things made sense or not. He said 
this was done apparently “without 
ever dreaming to ask that just per- 
haps what you were dealing with 
in these doctrines were things that 
had no life, vitality or real meaning 
apart from the liturgy itself.” For 
understanding religion, it is crucial 
to realize that “the whole structure 
of doctrine ... is ancillary to the 
liturgy, if one understands by a lit- 
urgy the principles by which the 
private life is drawn into a public 
celebration of one way in which hu- 
man life stands in relationship to 
whatever is ultimate, to all that is 
ultimate.” “To know how it all 
hangs together, you have to hang 
with it,” he asserted. 

Hartt noted that “objectivity is 
actually a god with two faces.” 
It is a quality of instruments of 
analysis, conceptual and observa- 
tional. Also, it is a character attrib- 
ute, exemplified by disinterested- 
ness, the ability “to tell the differ- 
ence between my interests and your 
interests and to give your inter- 
ests their proper weight.” 

Hartt observed that this aspect of 
objectivity ought especially to be 
celebrated. In conclusion, he as- 
serted: “The wrong worship of the 
wrong face of the goddess objectiv- 
ity did in fact for too long and sad 
a time commit ever too many of us 


to looking for the living among the 
dead.” 
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How 


could 
one 
person 


do 


all 


this? 


by Harry Thomas Frank Jr. 
Protessor of Religion 


e was the king in “Winter's 
Tale” and played the title role 
Wee Macbeth, =Hiss Oberlin 
students who did not know that 
could have guessed it from his mas- 
terful command of his subject mat- 
ter and his magisterial manner in 
the classroom. But his original love 
was neither dramatics nor teach- 
ing. It was music. Like many 
children he began on the piano, 
but by the age of 11 had discovered 
the cello. His mother, struggling to 
provide the best she could for her 
children in a fatherless home, saw 
to it that her son had musical train- 
ing. It was actually she who chose 
the cello for him. In spite of the 
fact that he had no word in the mat- 
ter, once he found that glorious in- 
strument he never looked back. It 
was to be his life. He was going to 
be a musician, a cellist. He played 
other instruments too, such as the 
euphonium in the high school band, 
but the orchestra and the cello was 
where his heart was. Hours upon 
hours were spent in practice. And 
as to be the case with almost every- 
thing else he did, singled-minded 
devotion and hard work issued in 
excellence. He was a member of 
the New England Festival Orchestra, 
and then was honored by a place 
in the National High School Orches- 
tra as a part of which he traveled 
in the late 1920’s all the way to 
Dallas to perform. And of course, 
the silent picture houses always had 
an opeuing in the theater orches- 
tra for a taiented young musician 
looking for a way to supplement the 
family income. 
It was music; and it was to be 
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music. His world allowed of little 
else. Yet there was another inter- 
est, and one which eventually came 
to the fore — perhaps to the sur- 
prise of the young musician and all 
who knew him. This interest was 
history, and his seemingly endless 
quest for information was fed by his 
voracious reading, occasionally to 
the consternation of others. He 
read all of the children’s books 
in the local library. When he 
sought more books in other parts 
of the library the librarian objected 
and sought to confine his mind 
to the children’s division. Nothing 
daunted, he would sneak into the 
adult division to read, especially 
anything on a historical theme. On 
one occasion, with escape through 
the door blocked by an irate li- 
brarian, he was forced to flee 
through the window. 

Ever proud of the role of his fore- 
bears in preserving the Union he 
was immensely fond of books about 
the Civil War. Matthew Brady’s 
photographic history was a particu- 
lar favorite. He came to know it 
by heart. This interest has never 
waned, and he is still a Civil War 
buff. Also early he developed an- 
other interest which has never left 
him. This was a curiosity about 
the intellectual and historical heri- 
tage of his native New England. 
Visitors to his region some 40-odd 
years ago must have been surprised 
by the youth of the bright young 
man in the information booth who 
seemed to know everything there 
was to know about the area. The 
same admiration has been evinced 
by a generation of Oberlin students 
as he has led them skillfully through 
the religious and intellectual history 
of Colonial New England. 

At the end of his high school ca- 
reer his musical ambitions suf- 
fered two serious blows, one of them 
fatal. First, the movies began to 
talk and theater orchestras rapidly 
disappeared. Secondly, he discov- 
ered that his double-jointed thumb 
prevented the positioning of his 
hand on the instrument in such a 
way that he could in reality con- 
tinue to hope for and to work toward 
a professional career in music. At 
this crucial point in his life his min- 
ister influenced him to go back to 
high school for a year and _ take 
those courses which would be 
needed for admission to college, 
courses which the budding musician 
had_ previously thought unimpor- 


tant. So there was a post-graduate 
high school year consisting main- 
ly of math. 

But where in the midst of a deep- 
ening depression could a lad from a 
none-too-well-off home hope to go to 
college? A far-sighted dean at 
Bates College in Maine and a pro- 
gram that was geared to the financial 
realities of the depression gave him 
a chance. 

By now the dreams of being a 
professional musician were dreams 
only. Yet that same single-mind- 
edness which had characterized his 
musical ambitions now marked his 
perparation for the ministry. The 
quality of his academic work was 
recognized by his election to Phi 
Beta Kappa; his campus leadership 
was expressed through his presi- 
dency of the YMCA. He was a 
member of the college orchestra 
(naturally), and expanded his extra- 
curricular interests into dramatics. 
But the financial difficulties were a 
constant threat, and in spite of 
seeking to cope with run-away 
salamanders and other assorted 
beasties in his role as janitor of the 
biology labs, he was forced by the 
end of his sophomore year to con- 
sider leaving college and abandoning 
his education. Thanks to his sister, 
the crisis was passed and things be- 
gan to look up. The violin-cello- 
piano trio of which he was a part 
began to find considerable work 
not only during the school year, 
but also playing in hotels during 
the summer. In his junior year he 
preached in a country church at 
Canton, and the Lewiston church 
called him as assistant during his 
senior year. 


Bates was important for another 
reason. There he met Dorothy 
Wheeler. Here was another ex- 
traordinary individual possessed of 
high intelligence, uncommon com- 
mon sense, directness, compassion 
and seemingly endless energy and 
ability. She not only could cope 
with her husband-to-be, but could 
nurture in a loving mutuality which 
was neither overwhelming nor over- 
whelmed. Always a person in her 
own right she has constantly been 
involved in efforts (often initiated 
by her) to improve the lot of in- 
dividuals and of the community. 
When her efforts in public housing, 


welfare work and a multitude of 
other projects were recognized by 
her being named “Man-of-the- 
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Year” in Oberlin (to use the pre- 
Women’s Lib phrase then in vogue), 
some of us quietly wondered how it 
was for Clyde to be husband to the 
“Man-of-the-Y ear.” 

At Colgate-Rochester Theological 
Seminary further preparation for 
the ministry began to focus more 
specifically upon theological and 
philosophical concerns. It was a 
time before the so-called Neo- 
Orthodox theologians had made 
their full impact upon American 
religious thought and after the in- 
tellectual drive of the Social Gospel 
Movement had spent itself. It was a 
time which called into question 
many previously accepted philo- 
sophical bases for those theological 
movements and tendencies which 
had been born of the intellectual 
traditions of 19th century Europe. 
It was, in short, a time for the re- 
formulation of philosophical- 
theological issues. 

It was perhaps to be expected that 
one deeply interested in such mat- 
ters in the early 1940’s might well 
be drawn to Yale University where 
a splendid tradition in philosophical 
theology was alive and well, and 


there were giants in the land — or 
at least in the quadrangle. Drawing 
deeply upon the teaching and 


thought of Macintosh and Hart- 
shorne, and under the affectionate 
direction of the ever-demanding 
Richard Niebuhr the young Hol- 
brook became a respected philo- 
sophical theologian with a decided 
bent toward the study of religious 
ethics. And his long-standing 
interest in Colonial New England 
also reappeared. His doctoral dis- 
sertation dealt with the ethics of 
Jonathan Edwards. 

His doctoral dissertation was also 
accompanied by the arrival of two 
sons. Rick made his appearance 
just as the first chapter of the thesis 
was finished, and Art came along 
at about the same time as the last 
chapter of the dissertation. 

Other concerns also commanded 
attention. As minister first of the 
Norfield Church and then for three 
years as minister at Westville, he 
not only had to meet all of the ex- 
pected demands of the parish minis- 
try, but found time to organize boys’ 
basketball teams and other efforts 
to provide various opportunities for 
young people of the communi- 
ties. 

His path from Yale to Oberlin led 
through Colorado College and Deni- 
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son University. As Dean of Chapel 
in Colorado Springs he came to hold 
the unwavering opinion that volun- 
tary worship was infinitely prefer- 
able to compulsory chapel on cam- 
pus! Yet with the same single- 
minded devotion and drive for 
excellence that characterizes his 
efforts, he made compulsory 
chapel a matter which students and 
faculty came to look forward to, and 
many often found exciting. His care- 
ful preparation and superb ora- 
torical style were recognized both 
within the college community and 
beyond. He was in great demand as 
a speaker. And again there was 
time for the cello (this time with 
the Colorado Springs Symphony) 
and for dramatics. His young sons 
got a particular kick out of the last 
act of “Gas Light” in which Clyde 
was arrested. 

More serious things were also 
afoot. As a member of a “young 
Turks” group on campus, he worked 
ceaselessly for high academic 
standards (as he has done over the 
years at Oberlin), and in the town 
he joined with the Urban League in 
struggles for minority rights. And 
there was Debbie, his daughter, who 
found her way into the world in 
Colorado Springs and who always 
deserves a word of special mention. 


The opportunity to move full time 
into the classroom drew him to 
Denison, where he threw himself 
totally (or almost totally — there was 
a string quartet of which he was a 
part) into the development of his 
new courses. But here we must not 
be misled. He has never been one 
to develop a course and leave it 
alone, no matter how successful that 
course might be. With truth it can 
be said that he never “developed” 
a course, but was always “develop- 
ing” courses. Throughout his 
career his courses had a freshness 
which sprang from his restless mind 
and ceaseless reading which kept 
him abreast of the latest trends 
and developments. His students 
benefited from this not only in the 
form of new sections and changed 
nuances in established courses, but 
by the frequent appearance of 
wholly new courses. And these new 
courses were not merely the product 
of trends and developments _ ini- 
tiated by others in the field. As we 
shall see, he himself was one of the 
major forces in the field of the 


academic study of religion and 
Oberlin students were more often 
than not on the cutting edge and not 
merely in the train. 

In the early 1950’s Oberlin Col- 
lege had no developed study of re- 
ligion on the undergraduate level. 
Many fine contributions had been 
made; some associated with the 
name of Florence Fitch ‘97, others 
with the English department and 
most stemming from the Graduate 
School of Theology. This situation 
was not surprising since at the 
time liberal arts colleges and even 
universities which did not have de- 
partments of religion followed a pro- 
fessional school (i.e. seminary) 
model largely determined in struc- 
ture and Christian stance by that 
model, and Oberlin had historically 
depended upon its Graduate School 
of Theology. 

In 1951 at Oberlin College young 
Prof. Holbrook, appointed to de- 
velop an undergraduate department 
of religion, typically for him began 
to rethink the entire matter of the 
academic study of religion. It was 
clear that religion as a field of study 
encompasses an extremely broad 
range of subject matter. It deals 
not only with questions of the nature 
and destiny of humankind, but also 
with those forces and _ influences 
created by beliefs and commitments 
and their interaction with culture. 
Thus the academic study of religion 
must not merely deal with one 
religious and cultural tradition, but 
it must also be shaped by the totality 
of its subject matter. This means, 
among other things, that the pur- 
view of a department of religion 
ought to deal with Eastern as well as 
Western traditions and cultures, and 
also ancient, classical, Medieval, 
modern and contemporary times. 

Clearly, the academic study of 
religion should be seen as an in- 
tegral part of the humanities while 
sharing considerable areas of 
interest with the social sciences. 
Thus, since religion overlaps so 
many other fields of study, it is the 
responsibility of the specialist in 
religion to see his or her work in 
relation to the total humanistic en- 
terprise, and to enter gladly into the 
give and take of the conflict of ideas 
in the college at large. There can be 
no special pleading and ne hidden 
agendas. It needs to ruake its own 
way with the fr: integrity of a 
humanistic discipline, just as every 
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other subject taught in the college 
must make its own way in its own 
integrity. 

But how could one person do all 
this? Indeed, how could a college 
like Oberlin — a college, not a uni- 
versity — undertake such an ap- 
proach to the study of religion? The 
answer was to craft a department 
that could adequately deal with such 
a vast field of inquiry while fulfilling 
the purposes of an Oberlin educa- 
tion. It would require tenacity, 
vision, patience and a passion for 
excellence. All of these things 
Clyde Holbrook had in abundance. 
In retirement in 1977 he could, if he 
were one to do such things, con- 
sider the unique development of 
the department of religion at Oberlin 
as a personal triumph. 

Since 1951 the department of re- 
ligion has expanded from one to six 
full-time faculty. But numbers are 
not indicative of the true dimension 
of the department. Those con- 
versant with the field today ack- 
nowledge that six positions are 
hardly adequate to the task required 
by Oberlin’s approach to the study of 
religion. Yet in a college of Ober- 
lin’s size and resources one cannot 
expect a larger number. One must, 
therefore, exercise extreme care in 
the interrelation of the six parts of 
this minimum critical mass which 
the department reached in 1970. 
The fact that each member of the 
department must not merely be 
sensitive to his or her role in the 
larger humanistic undertaking, 
but must also be trained both in a 
specialized area (such as Indian or 
Chinese studies, the Western 
philosophical-theological tradition, 
Biblical studies, the history of Chris- 
tianity, religious ethics, etc.) and 
also trained in the larger study of 
religion itself. One of the implica- 
tions of this is that recruiting for 
positions in the department is diffi- 
cult since many persons well trained 
in a specific area may not also be 
trained more widely. It also means 
that while the department must 
be strong in pre-professional studies, 
it must be equally aware of its sig- 
nificant role among the humanities. 
In this regard, it is instructive that 
almost exactly one-half of the over 
200 religion majors at Oberlin in the 
past ten years have been prepared 
for professional careers in religion 
(teaching, the Christian  minis- 
try, the Jewish rabbinate, religious 
social work, etc.), while the other 


one-half have entered a wide variety 
of businesses and professions. For 
this second group the religion ma- 
jor served as a general humanities 
major, which clearly is one of its 
primary purposes. To this same 
point the large enrollments in the 
religion courses appear to indicate 
that among non-majors the courses 
are considered of value. 

With regard to pre-professional 
studies, the record of the past ten 
years (and more pronounced since 
1970 when the department reached 
its present structure) indicates that 
Oberlin College is one of the institu- 
tions to which top graduate schools 
in religion look for promising stu- 
dents. And this is no occasional 
matter. Presently, there are some 
twenty-five (25!) Oberlin alumni 
either having just finished or pur- 
suing the Ph.D. degree in religion. 

Much of this was summed up 
recently by Prof. James Dittes ‘49, 
chairman of the department of re- 
ligious studies at Yale, who said: 


I have always been proud, as an 
alumnus, that Oberlin pioneered 
in the establishment of the re- 
sponsible academic study of reli- 
gion ..., Oberlin led Yale, for 
example, in this evolution and es- 
tablished a professorship and a 
department of religion as a re- 
sponsible and full part of the liberal 
arts curriculum, long before Yale 
did, or any other school that I now 
recall. This long and solid tradi- 
tion is clearly evident in the con- 
tinuing excellence of the depart- 
ment. 


How did all this come about? 
First of all, Holbrook had the ability 
and willingness to teach widely be- 
yond his specialized competence. 
While never claiming to be an ex- 
pert in Eastern religions, the history 
of Christianity or Biblical studies, 
he was nonetheless able to offer 
courses which were considerably 
more than adequate. This he did 
with a selfless devotion to the con- 
cept of the academic study of reli- 
gion and its development at Oberlin 
until 1964 when he was finally able 
to restrict his teaching to his spe- 
cialized area thus giving Oberlin 
students the full benefit of one of the 
most knowledgeable people in the 
field. His willingness to devote so 
much of his effort for so many years 
to areas outside his special area of 
competence is not usual in Ameri- 
can higher education. That in his 
last year of teaching he responded 
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affirmatively to the need to teach 
an introductory course in Eastern 
religions was yet another indication 
of continuing selflessness on behalf 
of the department. An early indica- 
tion of the same spirit came in 1956 
with the appointment of the second 
full-time position in the department. 
This was interestingly in the area of 
religious ethics, a focus of his own 
doctoral work. This appointment, 
which he initiated, required that he 
move out of that area and concen- 
trate more. on_ philosophical- 
theological matters. The vast army 
of Oberlin students who have taken 
Modern Religious Thought — the 
justly famous “MRT” — can be 
thankful for that willingness. 

Also in 1956 the Danforth Founda- 
tion, recognizing the importance of 
the direction the academic study of 
religion was taking at Oberlin, es- 
tablished the William H. Danforth 
Professorship of Religion in Oberlin 
College. This is one of two such 
positions in the U.S., the other being 
in Princeton University. 

The connection between Danforth, 
Princeton and Holbrook is an 
interesting one, and it is worthy of 
passing note that after an intensive, 
year-long search Prof. Holbrook’s 
successor at Oberlin is an alumnus 
of the Princeton graduate program 
in religion, Prof. Gordon Michalson. 
In 1963 the Princeton — studies, 
“Humanistic Scholarship in Ameri- 
ca,” published Holbrook’s influen- 
tial and controversial book, Religion, 
A Humanistic Field. In a forthright 
and lucid manner, Holbrook put 
forth the rationale for the academic 
study of religion among the humani- 
ties. He argued that the “educa- 
tional task” was distinct from the 
“religious task.” He contended that 
educationally the academic teaching 
of religion could not rest upon a 
theological rationale, but must be 
guided by the same liberalizing aims 
of higher education as any other 
subject taught in the college or uni- 
versity. The “religious task”, on 
the other hand, is “the special re- 
sponsibility of religious groups and 
chaplains on campus.” At the 
same time, in putting forward his 
case for the study of religion among 
the humanities, Holbrook consciously 
and carefully avoided “a doctrinaire 
nontheistic interpretation of the 
humanistic spirit which would ar- 
bitrarily read out of court those 
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forms of thought and belief which 
take account of the superhuman.” 

It was thus clear in Holbrook’s 
view that the teaching of religion 
within the context of the humanities 
does not have as its goal the lead- 
ing of students into a closer alliance 
with a particular religious tradi- 
tion. At the same time, he argued 
that the academic study of religion 
does not preclude the possibility 
that a student may find his or her 
own religious convictions, whatever 
they may be, deepened and broad- 
ened. The latter has, in fact, been 
a frequent experience at Oberlin. 

Despite his balanced view, Hol- 
brook struck a nerve. For years 
the American Association of 
Theological Schools had urged stu- 
dents preparing for the ministry not 
to major in religion in college. The 
assumption seemed to be that they 
would merely repeat all of their 
religion courses in seminary. Hol- 
brook magisterial arguments sug- 
gested a different purpose for the 
academic study of religion on both 
undergraduate and graduate level as 
over against the purposes of training 
in a theological seminary. Some 
saw this as hostility to theological 
education and an attempt to down- 
grade the faculties of seminaries and 
divinity schools. Such was not the 
intention, nor as events have proved, 
the result of Holbrook’s insistence on 
the educational task as the ground 
for the academic study of religion. 
But 14 years ago and for some time 
after that his views drew strong sup- 
porters and angry detractors. Arti- 
cles appeared and conferences were 


held. Over the past decade the 
argument has somewhat subsided. 
The old AATS statement about re- 
ligion majors has disappeared and a 
large number (perhaps a substantial 
majority) of college and universities 
have incorporated Holbrook’s views 
or versions of it into their structure 
of the teaching of religion. 

It is clear that Holbrook had an 
impact on the academic study of 
religion far beyond the confines of 
Oberlin. In this regard it is not 
without significance to indicate that 
it was while he was president of 
the organization that the former 
National Association of Biblical In- 
structors changed its name to The 
American Academy of Religion and 
began that extraordinary expan- 
sion of its activities commensurate 
with the nature and scope of the 
field of religion as Holbrook and 
others conceived it. 

No matter how much he became 
involved on the national academic 
scene, Holbrook’s heart lay in the 
classroom at Oberlin. His students 
were everything to him. He was a 
leader among the faculty, constantly 
on elected faculty bodies. But 
when all is said and done, he is first 
and foremost a teacher. And in the 
face of many good teachers at Ober- 
lin, present and past, one might be 
so bold as to assert with confidence 
that he is one of the best ever. 
That he was recognized nationally 
with a Harbison Award for excel- 
lence in teaching perhaps counts 
for less in the long run than the fact 
that he has been constantly recog- 
nized by his students as a master 
teacher. To cite large numbers of 
students (which Holbrook always 
had) merely shows that a person 
is a popular teacher. I used to ask 
students why they took Holbrook’s 
courses, which by any standard were 
“tough courses.” It was not merely 
his superb teaching style, nor his 
great good humor, nor the warmth 
of his concern with individual stu- 
dents and their academic questions 
and personal problems. It was not 
his New England common sense, nor 
even his mastery of the subject. 
Of course, these were all men- 
tioned repeatedly. But the constant 
theme was not that students had 
learned about Kant or Kierkegaard, 
Or some other figure, movement or 
era. “Holbrook taught us to think,” 
the students said. “Holbrook 
taught us to think.” 
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berlin College awarded three 

honorary degrees, all to alum- 

ni, at Commencement exer- 
cises May 29. President Danenberg 
presented the honorary doctor of 
fine arts degree to Sheppard Ran- 
dolph Edmonds ’26 (top photo), the 
honorary doctor of laws degree to 
John Stewart Service ’31 (bottom) 
and the honorary doctor of science 
degree to Thomas Hastings Wilson, 
M.D., who was a member of the 
Navy V-12 unit at Oberlin in 1943- 
44. 

A distinguished playwright and 
contributor to black academic the- 
ater, Edmonds has taught at Mor- 
gan State College, Dillard Univer- 
sity (where he established the first 
department of drama at a _ black 
university in 1935) and has been 
professor of drama and fine arts and 
head of the department at Florida 
A & M University. He has also 
served as visiting professor at the 


University of Missouri and St. 
Paul’s College. 
Born in Lawrenceville, Va., in 


1900, Edmonds received the A.M. 
from Columbia in 1932, and did ad- 
ditional study at the Yale School 
of Drama. He received the Litt. D. 
from Bethune-Cookman College in 
1959, retiring in 1970. 

Edmonds has authored 46 plays, 
of which 17 have been collected in 
“Shades and Shadows,” 1930; “Six 
Plays for a Negro Theatre,” 1934; 
and “The Land of Cotton and Other 
Plays,” 1942, as well as numerous 
essays and articles. His plays have 
won prizes in many tournaments 
and several have been anthologized. 
He is the founder of the Negro 
Intercollegiate Drama Association 
and the National Association of 
Dramatic and Speech Arts. 

Service was Foreign Service Of- 
ficer in the Department of State 
from 1933-51. His first foreign as- 
signment was in the American con- 
sulate in Kunming in southwestern 
China and, retaining civilian status, 
he went on to become political ad- 
viser to the commanding general 
of American forces in the China, 
Burma and India Theater 1943-45. 
A prominent analyst of the Chinese 
political scene, Service became a 
victim of McCarthyism in 1950. 
Although the Department of State 
loyalty review boards cleared him 
many times of all charges, he was 
dismissed. It was not until 1957, 
through a unanimous Supreme 
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Court decision, that he was rein- 
stated as Foreign Service Officer. 
He served in that capacity until his 
retirement in 1962. 

Born in Chengtu, China in 1909, 
Service received the A.M. from the 
University of California in 1964. 
He is the author of “The Amerasia 
Papers: Some Problems in the His- 
tory of U.S.-China Relations,” pub- 
lished in 1971, and his World War 
II dispatches from China are repro- 
duced in a book, “Lost Chance in 
China” edited by Joseph W. Eshe- 
rick, 1974. 

Dr. Wilson, an eminent educator 
and physiologist, has been a mem- 
ber of the Harvard Medical School 
faculty since 1957, professor of 
physiology since 1969 and head of 
the department of physiology since 
1976. Prior to 1957 he was a civil- 
ian biochemist at the Army Medical 
Service Graduate School, the Wal- 
ter Reed Army Medical Center in 
Washington, D.C., from 1953-54 
and captain of the Medical Corps 
there 1954-56. He was instructor 
at the Washington University 
School of Medicine in St. Louis 
from 1956-57. 

Born in Philadelphia in 1925, Dr. 
Wilson received the M.D. from 
Pennsylvania Medical School in 
1948. He completed his internship 
there in 1949. In 1950-51, Dr. Wil- 
son studied in the department of 
biochemistry at Oxford University 
as an exchange fellow of the Amer- 
ican Cancer Society. He continued 
study under the same fellowship at 
Sheffield University, from which he 
received his Ph.D. in 1953. 


Saul Gilford 


receives 
community 
service 

award 

aul R. Gilford, founder and 


president of Gilford Instrument 

Laboratories and holder of sev- 
eral patents for biomedical instru- 
ments and devices, received Ober- 
lin College’s seventh Distinguished 
Community Service Award from 
President Danenberg at Commence- 
ment exercises May 29. 

Gilford received the B.S. in elec- 
trical engineering from M.I.T. in 
1941. He worked at the Naval Ord- 
nance Laboratory 1941-48 and the 
National Bureau of Standards 
1948-54, doing research and de- 
velopment on electronic instrumen- 
tation for medical research and clin- 
ical applications. In 1954 he was 
awarded the Commerce Depart- 
ment Silver Medal for “valuable 
contribution to electronic instru- 
mentation in the field of medicine.” 
Later that year he started the medi- 
cal equipment division of the Colson 
Corp. in Elyria, Ohio. 

In August 1958 he founded Gil- 
ford Instrument Laboratories in 
Oberlin, manufacturing  spectro- 
photometers and related accessories 
used in medicine, research and in- 


dustry. Starting with ten em- 
ployees and a physical plant of 
5,000 square feet, the company 


expanded rapidly, and in 1967 it 
became a publicly-owned corpora- 
tion with a subsidiary in France. 
It now has subsidiaries in Massa- 
chusetts (PTR Optics), England and 
Germany and it employs 600 people 
world-wide, 500 of them at the 
Oberlin facility. 

Saul Gilford has a broad range 
of humanitarian interests and he 
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epitomizes the enlightened man- 
ager. All employees at Gilford In- 
strument Laboratories share the 
same benefits. From the company’s 
earliest days, over a dozen years 
before the country first heard the 
term “affirmative action,” Gilford 
personally tried to employ minority 
workers at all levels within his 
company. In addition to employ- 
ing local residents, he has brought 
to the community many _ highly 
skilled scientists and managers who 
share his social concerns. He en- 
courages his employees to partici- 
pate actively in community affairs 
and he himself has served on City 
Council, been an organizer and for 
a number of years co-chairman of 
and active participant in the Oberlin 
Community Foundation. The Foun- 
dation has worked to provide sum- 
mer jobs and counseling for the 
youth of Oberlin as well as designing 
regular job programs for Oberlin’s 
youth and elderly. Oberlin’s day 
care center program grew out of the 
work of the foundation. 

Gilford’s personal philosophy of 
excellence and honesty and _ his 
technical and _ scientific talents 
have set the example for those who 
have worked with him and Gilford 
Instrument Laboratories has a 
world-wide reputation for the qual- 
ity of its products. Many advances 
within medical and biological re- 
search have come about as a result 
of the accuracy and innovative qual- 
ity of these instruments. 

The Distinguished Community 
Service Award was established by 
the trustees in 1971 to be conferred 


at commencement exercises upon 
“persons from the Oberlin area who 
have made significant contributions 
to the welfare of the community 
and its residents.” Previous recipi- 
ents have been Robert Thomas ’23, 
Ella Thompson, Evan and Eric 
Nord, Dr. A. Clair Siddall, the Rev. 
Fred L. Steen ’55t and Gladys Sel- 
lew, the first recipient, who died 
July 6. 

Gilford’s daughter, Beth, received 
the B.F.A. in music at the 1977 
commencement. 


Retiring employees 
Eleven administrative assistants 
and service employees have retired 
after a total of 243 years of service. 
They are: 

Alden Young, 40 years as a chef. 

Lucille Walker, 30 years as a dor- 
mitory maid. 

William H. Farrar, 28 years as a 
plumber and maintenance man. 

Margaret C. Streicher, 28 years 
as assistant to the registrar. 

Howard E. Jent, 25 years as a car- 
penter. 

Dennis L. Bursley, 22 years as 
foreman in the paint shop. 

Blanche Baumann, 18 years in the 
art library. 

Elizabeth Hanak, 18 years in li- 
brary operations. 

Leatha Crosby, 14 years as a 
cook. 

John A. Rose, 13 years in the 
heating plant. 

Florence Van Ausdale, 7 years 
as an administrative assistant for 
Buildings and Grounds. 
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Future 
selves 


by David A. Love 
Instructor in Philosophy 


This is the abridged text of the writer's 
Senior Assembly talk in Finney Chapel 
May 5, 1977. Mr. Love, who joined the 
Oberlin faculty in 1970 and was an assis- 
tant to President Fuller in 1972, is a 
British citizen. He has B.A. degrees with 
high honors in English and_ philosophy 
from Bristol University and he is a Ph.D. 
candidate at the University of North Caro- 
lina. He has taught at Duke University 
and, in 1968, he was head of the human- 
ities program of Upward Bound at Vir- 
ginia Union University. For 1977-78, 
he has been appointed consultant to the 
teaching faculty, a position made possible 
by the recently-announced grant from the 
Mellon Foundation. He will be teaching 
philosophy part time. 


am honoured and terrified by this 
| [saath to give a Senior 

Assembly. After the mandatory 
vacillations, I have decided to talk 
about the business of making deci- 
sions about one’s future. For one 
thing, that seemed peculiarly ap- 
propriate for me, addressing the 
Senior Class. For we have this in 
common; we are all part of Ober- 
lin’s impermanent population — its 
peripatetics, or its migrant workers, 
if you will. And we must, sooner 
or later, decide what to do, or even 
worse, decide what to be, when we 
leave. That is a very hard decision 
to make, and warrants some careful 
thought. For another thing, I have 
had occasion during the past two 
years to think a great deal about 
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the future. And having recovered 
from a long illness I have had to get 
used once again to the business both 
of expecting and trying to manage a 
future. 

What I have to say derives from 
reflections during this period. I’m 
not sure that what I have to say is 
entirely generalisable. But I think 
many of the views we have about our 
commitments to ways of life and 
careers, hence about success and 
failure, are mistaken. We neither 
can nor should totally determine our 
future selves. The view that we can 
and should make lifelong commit- 
ments of this kind rests on a mis- 
taken view about persons and their 
identity. 

I’m not sure of any of this. I even 
have a vague, uneasy feeling that the 
view I espouse is anti-American, for 
one way to characterise what I 
have to say is that it is a defense of 
failure. But it is a view that cer- 
tainly bears thinking about, and on 
the whole I am persuaded that it is 
more right-headed than the oppos- 
ing view. 


In a series of articles during the past 
few years, the Oxford philosopher 
Peter Parfitt has argued for a num- 
ber of very suggestive and contro- 
versial views about the logic of the 
concept of personal identity. 

One of his central theses is this. 
There is, on the one hand, a trivial 
sense in which a person remains one 
and the same throughout his or her 
life, through all the psychological 
and physical changes which may take 
place in a single lifetime. There is, 
on the other hand, a more complex 
view one may take. That is the view 
that persons are better regarded as 
a series of selves, or stages, and that 
persons, as present selves, are not 
identical with their past and future 
selves but are instead only more or 
less like their past selves and only 
more or less like their future selves. 

From one stage or self to the next 
there are, usually, only § slight 
changes. People’s characters 
and temperaments, their wants, dis- 
positions, needs, ambitions, be- 
liefs, fears, abilities, proclivities and 
so on mostly change only gradually. 
The sort of trauma, for example, or 
religious experience, that could 
cause a sudden change of tem- 
perament or belief is fairly rare. 
(Many of our expectations, hence 
many of our institutions, presume 


that such changes will occur only 
slowly.) Between closely re- 
sembling stages or selves there are, 
to use Parfitt’s terminology, strong 
psychological connections. 

But considerable changes do take 
place, especially and more usually 
over a period of many years. The 
self that is a small boy and the self 
that is the grandfather the small boy 
becomes 50 years later may have 
little in common, may be “psycho- 
logically disconnected.” To be 
psychologically disconnected from 
one’s past self is to be indifferent to 
it, hence immune to it; should one 
remember that past self, it moves 
one no more than if it had been 
someone else’s past self. 

For example, Parfitt says, “Some- 
one may say, ‘I admit that I behaved 
in that way.’ But the ‘I’ who so be- 
haved seems to mea stranger. What 
I wanted, thought and admired — 
how I lived, how I tried to live — all 
these are now changed.” Like most 
of the rest of us, such a man has a 
divided attitude towards his own 
past, towards his past selves. ‘The 
later, closer part he regards with 
pride and shame, pleasure and re- 
gret. The earlier part he regards 
with indifference. . . . Between him 
now and his recent self, there are 
strong psychological connections; 
between him now and his earlier 
self there are only weak connec- 
tions.” 

Now this complex view of persons 
and their identity has quite profound 
consequences for many of our com- 
monly-accepted attitudes, particu- 
larly, I think, for our attitudes about 
commitments. Some of our past acts, 
the acts of past selves, seem to have 
special claims upon our present 
selves. And some of the actions we 
now take seem to have special sig- 
nificance for our future selves. 

We attempt in various ways to 
bind ourselves to future acts by 
present commitments and _ our 
commitments generally take two 
forms. These are, first, those com- 
mitments we make fo others to do such 
and such, to be such and such. A 
paradigm case of such a commit- 
ment is a promise. There are, 
second, what we may call self-regarding 
commitments — decisions to de- 
vote oneself to this or that way of life, 
decisions to pursue this or that 
career. Commitments such as these 


may involve consideration of the 
first kind of commitments one has 
made. Thinking about one’s future 
usually involves thinking, among 
other things, of the obligations and 
ties one has to other people. But 
such commitments are nevertheless 
self-regarding in this sense: when 
we commit ourselves to a career or 
way of life, we typically at least do 
not commit ourselves to someone to 
pursue that career or follow that way 
of life. (Think of the difference be- 
tween someone who commits himself 
to his parents to being a doctor and 
someone who commits himself to 
being a doctor. The cases are 
distinct, because the commitments 
are of a different kind.) 


It is the second kind of commit- 
ment, self-regarding commitments, 
which is central to our future-think- 
ing. 

There appears to be an alarming 
and often resented contrast between 
the decisions and commitments made 
within the academic world and the 
commitments of the real world. In 
the academic world, it is thought, 
one’s commitments are largely in- 
tellectual. As such, they do not 
have the unkind quality of irrevoca- 
bility that our real world commit- 
ments have. Here, in the privileged 
sanctuary of academic freedom, we 
do not have to suffer the conse- 
quences of our beliefs. If the view 
we adopt turns out to be wrong, we 
simply have to change our minds. 
Out there, however, the commit- 
ments are quite different. They 
are thought of rather like those the 
general makes when he commits 
his troops, or the high board diver 
makes when she takes the plunge. 
If the general commits his crack tank 
division to the left flank, only to be 
attacked from the right, he is com- 
mitted; it is too late to change his 
mind. Or if the high diver jumps 
from the platform, she is committed 
to her course, whether she likes it 
or not. There is no “add-drop 
period” for commitments such as 
these. 

Along with that view of commit- 
ments go three others. The first is 
that one’s commitments define the 
terms under which one may think of 
oneself as succeeding or failing. 
One succeeds by achieving what one 
set out to do, fails by not doing so. 
The second is that in making these 
decisions, one is deciding not merely 
what to do, but what to be — the com- 
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“Commitments of any kind 
are always made in 

the light of a 

number of presumptions” 


mitments are taken to be in some 
sense definitive of oneself. And 
third, there is a quite common view 
that there is a proper time for 
making one’s decisions and fulfilling 
them. There is a time for going to 
college, going to professional school, 
beginning a profession, “settling 
down,” and so on. The view is 
rarely made explicit. It is implicit 
in the way we talk of going to col- 
lege “late,” of coming to a pro- 
fession “late,” of graduating “early.” 

Decisions about one’s future be- 
come almost impossibly difficult if 
we think of them in this way. Our 
present self becomes overburdened 
with responsibilities for far too 
many future selves, and failure for 
whatever cause becomes well-nigh 
intolerable with such a framework 
of beliefs. But it seems to me 
that such a view of our commit- 
ments is fundamentally mistaken. 
The view, first, rests on a quite 
false estimate of our knowledge and 
mastery over ourselves and over 
future circumstances. Perhaps I 
can best illustrate my view with an 
extreme and funny version of it. 
The view is voiced by Don Juan, in 
Shaw’s Man and Superman. He says 
this: 


“When I was on earth, and made 
those proposals to ladies which 
though universally condemned have 
made me so interesting a hero of 
legend, I was not infrequently met 
in some such way as this. The lady 
would say that she would counte- 
nance my advances provided they 
were honourable. On_ enquiring 
what that proviso meant I found 
that it meant that I proposed to get 
possession of her property if she 
had any, or to undertake her sup- 
port for life if she did not; that I de- 
sired her continual companionship, 
counsel and conversation to the 
end of my days, and would take a 
most solemn oath to be always en- 
raptured by them: above all, that 


I would turn my back on all other 
women for ever for her sake. I did 
not object to these conditions be- 
cause they were exorbitant and in- 
human; it was their extraordinary 
irrelevance that frustrated me. 
I invariably replied with perfect 
frankness that I had never dreamt 
of any of these things — that her 
constant companionship might, for 
all I knew, become intolerably 
tedious: that I could not answer 
for my feelings for a week in ad- 
vance, much less to the end of my 
life.” 


Now what I agree with here is 
that commitments of any _ kind, 
either of the kind Don Juan is 
talking about, or of the self-regard- 
ing kind, are always made in the 
light of a number of presumptions. 
We presume that we know ourselves 
well enough, and the world well 
enough, to be able to bring about 
what we commit ourselves to. And 
we presume that we know future 
selves well enough to be able to pre- 
dict that our interests in our pres- 
ent commitment will be maintained 
or increased. Don Juan is at least 
honest; if one can’t answer for one’s 
feelings one week in advance, there 
are certain commitments one ought 
not to make. If one can answer for 
one’s feelings for that long or longer, 
then there are certain commitments 
one may make.  Presumptions 
about my future selves are an inte- 
gral part of the decisions to make 
this or that commitment. 


Our present commitments consti- 
tute attempts to bind, direct and de- 
fine our future selves, if we take the 
conventional view. But while it is 
obvious that we must make com- 
mitments of some kind or another, 
and we can to some extent expect 
to meet our commitments, it seems 
to me equally obvious that we can by 
no means irrevocably bind, direct 
and define our future selves. We 
cannot do so because we can neither 
completely control or predict our 
psychological developments, nor can 
we master, or even know all of the 
future circumstances which are 
necessary conditions for fulfilling 
our commitments. 

Suppose I decide to become an 
engineer. In doing so I may pre- 
sume an immense number of things: 
I presume I will be able to cope 
with the training, afford the train- 
ing, find employment which will use 
my training, continue to find engi- 
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neering as interesting when I more 
fully understand it as now, when I 
hardly understand it at all, con- 
tinue to think engineering the best 
way of fulfilling my needs, and so 
on. It’s not just that one rarely has 
the vast amount of knowledge about 
oneself and the world, about one’s 
future selves and the way of the 
world in the future, to make one’s 
commitments binding. We are in 
worse shape than that. We never 
have enough knowledge and power. 
Our ability to carry out our commit- 
ments depends on our making a 
shaky presumption about the inter- 
ests, wants, needs and ambitions 
of future selves living in a probably 
different world. And our ability to 
carry out our commitments depends 
upon many factors that are beyond 
our control altogether. It’s not just 
the spectacular events of war, dis- 
ease, famine and death which may 
interrupt our ambitions; we don’t 
need the Four Horsemen to ride us 
down. Unpredicted shifts in the 
economy, for example, may be quite 
sufficient to undermine well-laid 
plans. And if the fortuitous and in- 
calculable can prevent one from 
carrying out one’s commitments, 
one equally needs the luck of such 
uncontrollabie, frequently unpre- 
dictable factors being in one’s fa- 
vour if one succeeds in fulfilling 
one’s commitments. 

Now all of this seems to me to 
have the sweet smell of the patently 
obvious. I’m not arguing, of course, 
that one shouldn’t make commit- 
ments of one’s future selves. One 
must. But I am arguing that a prop- 
er appraisal of the circumstances 
in which one makes such commit- 
ments should lead us well away from 
the conventional view of long term 
commitments. They are not by any 
means always irrevocable: one can 
frequently start again, and one 
may often want to when past com- 
mitments become irrelevant to 
present selves. They are not neces- 
sarily definitive of one’s self — 
perhaps only of one self, at one stage 
of one’s life, but not of selves at later 
stages. And, third, there is there- 
fore no need to regard a failure to 
meet one’s past commitments as a 
mark of failure as a person. Per- 
haps it is such an indication, in some 
cases, but mostly, I would guess, it 
is an indication of something quite 
different. 
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If these conclusions are so redo- 
lent of pure reason why is the oppos- 
ing view so prevalent? I have this 
suspicion about the source of the 
opposing view. Is there anybody 
who believes that if you thorough- 
ly commit yourself to something, 
you can, god-like, ensure your 
success? Yes, of course, there are 
many people who believe that 
enough effort and discipline will 
get them whatever they want, that 
they are the masters of their own 
fates. The view is often exposed by 
a quite extraordinary arrogation 
of credit for good fortune whose oc- 
curence is largely fortuitous. The 
happy accidents of birth, genetic 
endowments of race, of sex, of being 
born now rather than then, of being 
posted to this part of the battle- 
field rather than to that, of coming 
into this job market at this time 
rather than another at a different 
time — all these things are gener- 
ally forgotten. We have, many of 
us, a remarkable proclivity to be- 
lieve that whatever good fortune 
we get is no more than we deserve. 
If our plans work out, however ill- 
conceived they were, we have the 
persistent suspicion that their work- 
ing out was a simple reflection of 
our merit. This phenomenon — 
the conviction that one’s good for- 
tune is always commensurate with 
one’s worth, whatever the evidence 
to the contrary — I dub the arro- 
gance of serendipity. And if it 
didn’t have such serious conse- 
quences, we could dismiss it as sim- 
ply silly, an essentially childish view 
of the world. For the more confi- 
dent we are of the contribution to 
our good fortune of our skill and ef- 
fort, the less we know of the fra- 
gile and unstable factors whose 
presence was necessary to our suc- 
cess. It is a view which thrives on 
ignorance. 

But I think it may have serious con- 
sequences. For if one believes that 
one is the master of one’s fate, one 
must also believe that people are the 
author of their failures. That leads 
to the a priori conviction that people 
who are poor, deprived or unem- 
ployed must be in that position be- 
cause they haven’t made the neces- 
sary commitments, haven’t made 
the effort to improve their lot. It 
may also account for the fact that 
people are often embarrassed if their 
friends and acquaintances suffer 
misfortune. And perhaps it ex- 


plains one of the most surprising 
things I have witnessed the past 
two years — that people who are 
seriously ill are sometimes ashamed 
of being ill, and are frequently puz- 
zled about why they deserve the 
pain they suffer, as if their misfor- 
tune were a barometer of their 
worth. 


I said that the conventional view of 
committing our future selves rests 
on a false estimate of our knowl- 
edge and mastery over ourselves and 
over future circumstances. I spec- 
ulated that it might be due to a spe- 
cial arrogance of serendipity. I 
think, second, that not only are we 
not able to completely manage our 
future selves, it is not desirable 
that we should have such power. In 
a quite different context, this is what 
Proust says: 


“We are incapable while we are in 
love, of acting as fit predecessors 
for the next person who, when we 
are in love no longer, we shall pres- 
ently have become.” 


The centrally important point here 
is not about love, but about the no- 
tion of being a fit predecessor of the 
persons we shall become. We are 
not fit predecessors because we 
sometimes commit our future selves 
without thinking carefully enough 
of the effects of that. Our present 
ambitions may just as well trammel 
the development of future selves 
as liberate them from insecurity. 
Our present commitments may par- 
tially stifle the initiative and risk- 
taking that might otherwise be the 
impulse of a future self in a world 
rather different from the present. 

There must be a moral to all this. 
I am not arguing that you abjure all 
ambition and seek a handy barrel. 
I am not, that is, arguing for a 
quietism, but at least some quiet- 
ness with respect to one’s ambitions. 
I am arguing, I suppose, that fail- 
ure, in the sense of not fulfilling 
one’s commitments, may be quite 
tolerable, even desirable if one pries 
loose one’s sense of identity from 
one’s chosen profession. There may 
even be greater rewards in failure of 
this sort than in success. 

This is my epilogue — it’s from 
Bill Bradley’s book, Life on the Run: 


The taste of defeat has a rightness 
of experience all its own. To me 
every day is a struggle to stay in 
touch with life’s subtleties. No one 
grows without failing. 
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s advertised in the March- 
ys yee issue, the Commence- 

ment Symposium on May 28 
studied “The Identity Crisis of the 
Liberal Arts College.” Midge Brit- 
tingham ‘60, executive director of 
the Alumni Association, told the 
alumni in the audience: “The topic 
is very timely at Oberlin these days 
and we hope you will find it pro- 
vocative.” 

Lloyd Morrisett ‘51, chairman of 
the Oberlin trustees, president of 
the Markel Foundation and moder- 
ator of the panel, called it a “very 
durable topic.” He recalled crises 
experienced by the liberal arts col- 
lege in the 1950’s and the 1960's 
and agreed with Mark Twain that 
“news of its death has been greatly 
exaggerated.” 

Paula Lipnick Goldsmid ‘64, asso- 
ciate dean of the College of Arts 
and Sciences at Oberlin and assis- 
tant professor of sociology/anthro- 
pology, agreed that the dilemma is 
not rooted in “the present difficult 
times,” but that it has always been 
with us and always will be. “It is 
exacerbated today by the conditions 
under which liberal arts colleges 
must define their goals and do their 
work.” 

The Alumni Board selected the 
topic in an effort to encourage alum- 
ni interest in the College’s Long 
Range Planning Committee’s cur- 
rent efforts to establish aims and 
priorities for Oberlin. At the May 
meeting of the General Faculty, the 
LRPC gained endorsement of _ its 
conclusion that the College should 
attempt to achieve financial equili- 
brium (with costs increasing, or de- 
creasing, at the same rate that in- 
come increases or decreases) by 
1981-82. It was understood by the 
General Faculty that this would re- 
quire reductions in the budget base 
during the transition period. 

The LRPC believes that financial 
equilibrium can be reached if the 
1977-78 budget base can be reduced 
by 4.5% ($800,000) over the next 
four years. It pointed out to the 
General Faculty that $1.2 million 
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Commencement 
symposium 


Alumni panelists discuss the identity 


crisis of the liberal arts college 


was cut from a smaller base in the 
period 1973-75. The reduction 
would permit the “payout rate” of 
endowment income to drop from 
6% to 4.5% in order to accelerate en- 
dowment growth. 

In the fall semester, the General 
Faculty will study the planning 
committee’s proposals for a state- 
ment of Oberlin’s goals and objec- 
tives. The committee believes a 
clear understanding of the aims of 
the College is essential to the estab- 
lishing of priorities “on the basis of 
which wise decisions can be made 
and sensible plans can be drawn.” 

Alumni were invited to take part 
in discussions July 22-24 on “Ober- 
lin: A Case Study of a Liberal Arts 
College.” The Commencement 
Symposium was a discussion of 
liberal arts colleges in general. 

Panelists in addition to Deans 
Goldsmid and Goodrich were AI- 
bert E. Rees ‘43, provost and pro- 
fessor of political economy at Prince- 
ton, and James A. Russell Jr. ‘40, 
president of St. Paul’s College in 
Lawrenceville, Va. 

The Alumni Board noted that the 
liberal arts college appears threat- 
ened today by (1) the need to com- 
pete for a dwindling population of 
17-21 year olds, (2) a growing over- 
supply/underemployment of college 
graduates, (3) mounting pressure 
for “career education” and (4) Caro- 
line Bird’s argument that society 
pushes young people into college 
because it doesn’t know what else to 


do with them. The Alumni Board 


posed these questions: (1) Will the 
liberal arts college define new goals 
or reaffirm its traditional purposes? 
(2) Will it radically revise its style 
or maintain familiar modes? (3) 
What will be the coming shape of 
the liberal arts college? 

The Commencement panelists, 
having studied at Oberlin in the 
1930’s, 1940’s, 1950’s and 1960's, 
were not about to concede that any 
liberal arts college needed to revise 
its style radically or define new 
goals. 

Goodrich warned that reduced ad- 
missions standards can be damag- 
ing to a college’s reputation. As for 
“career education,” he said that 
colleges ought to avoid putting stu- 
dents into strait jackets. “A liberal 
education is the most practical of 
all because of its flexibility,” he in- 
sisted. An “extremely important” 
advantage of the liberal arts college 
is the small setting which permits 
every student direct opportunities 
for involvement, he added. Stu- 
dents are afforded personal attention 
and they are supported by face-to- 
face interaction with caring adults. 
“Liberal education is preparation 
not for a job, but for life’s work,” 
he said. “Students change their 
minds,” he continued. “They ought 
to have the right to change their 
minds. They don’t come to college 
knowing what they want to do, and 
the job world changes drastically 
and unpredictably.” 

Goldsmid discussed a “smaller 
part of the crisis.” She believes 
that the dilemma of the liberal arts 
college is the result of tension be- 
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From left: Albert Rees ‘43, James 
Russell '40, Paula Goldsmid '64, 
Lloyd Morrisett ‘51 and Kenneth 
Goodrich ‘55. Below: Paula Goldsmid. 


tween two goals: the acquiring of in- 
formation and knowledge and the 
acquiring of more general skills and 
habits of thought. The second, she 
said, loses out to the first because 
“few will pursue career lines they 
anticipate.” “In an ever more com- 
plex and changing world, it is tre- 
mendously important to develop not 
only information but also processes 
by which one discovers and uses in- 
formation in many diverse and un- 
foreseen situations,” she explained. 
She urged that this “breadth vs. 
depth” argument ought not to be a 
warning against offering too voca- 
tional or too professional an under- 
graduate education. “It is really an 
argument that exists within the goal 
of acquiring information and knowl- 
edge,” she said. 

“There will always be a need for 
the liberal arts college in American 
society,” Russell stated, but he 
thinks that “this is the day of con- 
tinuing education” and the liberal 
and professional educations are not 
necessarily exclusive. “Those still 
in the ivory tower must come down 
and help sell the liberal arts, teach 
lower level courses, etc., because 
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students need a sense of security and 
success.” He said the liberal arts 
college of the future needs to guard 
against “boredom and loss of intel- 
lectual momentum.” It must be 
able to measure its results and prove 
it has reached its established goals. 
“Must not the liberal arts college 
make our very practically-minded 
society aware of its priceless ser- 
vices?” he asked. 

Rees agreed with Russell’s state- 
ment that “citizenship education” 
(those who bear the responsibility 
for the decision process) was never 
more important than today. “A 
large and ever-growing proportion 
of our citizens need a liberal educa- 
tion,” he said. He noted that private 
universities have much the same 
financial problems as liberal arts 
colleges and he doubted the belief 
that either is pricing itself out of 
the market. “Tomorrow never 
seems to come,” he commented. 
“The comparison is made between 
the cost of a year at college and the 
cost of a full-sized auto. You can 
borrow money to pay for the car. 
Half a dozen colleges and univer- 
sities now give you eight years to 
pay. If the auto companies can do 
it, the colleges can, too.” Rees 
noted that it is remarkable how few 
colleges have closed their doors. 
“Some will,” he said, “but Oberlin, 
Swarthmore, Amherst and Williams 
won't.” He stressed that loyalty of 
alumni is all-important. 

Russell and Goodrich agreed that 
a major problem of the liberal arts 
college is the fact that high schools 
no longer seem to be providing gen- 


eral education. 
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10,000 alumni donors? 

Normally December is the month 
when Oberlin receives more gifts 
from alumni and parents and 
friends than in any of the other 
months in the year. This was no 
exception during 1976-77. In De- 
cember 1976, the College received 
2,647 gifts from all sources — and 
the total set a new record for any 
month ever. 

But the record almost tumbled in 
June 1977. When the books closed 
as of June 30, the College had re- 
ceived 2,608 gifts since May 31 
and these added up to $499,542. 
Oberlinians were obviously making 
sure that their gifts “counted” in 
the 1976-77 Annual Fund which 
closed June 30. 

A total of 12,051 gifts were re- 
ceived during the fiscal year as 
compared to 6,992 last year. These 
are unofficial figures and it is not yet 
known exactly how many of the 
gifts are credited to the Annual 
Fund, how many Oberlinians made 
more than one gift during the year 
or how many gifts will be credited 
to two or more contributors. 

It seemed certain, however, that 
the 1976-77 Annual Fund had more 
than 10,000 donors to lift its per- 
centage at least to 33 percent from 
the 18.9% of 1975-76. If percent- 
ages are limited to those who ac- 
tually graduated from Oberlin (of 
30,000 alumni, 23,000 have de- 
grees) the percentage should come 
close to 40%. 

The total amount of gift dollars 
for 1976-77 was $5,694,389. This 
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included $2,303,730 in receipts from 
the Charles and Ruberta McCand- 
less estates. Total amount of gifts 
in 1975-76 was $3,269,360. 

Official details will be in the Sept- 
Oct issue. 


Artist recitals 

The 99th season of the Oberlin 
College Artist Recital Series will 
include six concerts, all in Finney 
Chapel at 8 p.m. 

Sept. 27, the 178th appearance 
of the Cleveland Orchestra con- 
ducted by Lorin Maazel in an all- 
Brahms program. 

Itzhak Perlman, violin, Decem- 
ber 5; Frederica von Stade, mezzo- 
soprano, Feb. 24; Saint Paul Cham- 
ber Orchestra, March 7; Horacio 
Gutierrez, piano, April 4, and Al- 
fred Brendel, piano, May 5. Perl- 
man and Brendel appeared in the 
1966-67 Series. 


Whistler exhibition 

The Allen Memorial Art Museum 
is planning a major exhibition en- 
titled “The Stamp of Whistler,” 
which will focus on James A.M. 
Whistler’s most influential medium 
— prints, and trace the interaction 
and development of a major portion 
of the graphic arts over a span of 60 
years. 

One of the most important and 
ambitious exhibitions that the Al- 
len Art Museum has ever undertak- 
en, it will run from Oct. 2 through 
Nov. 6 and will then travel to the 
Museum of Fine Arts in Boston 
(Nov. 22-Jan. 1) and to the Phila- 
delphia Museum of Art (Jan. 22- 
Feb. 25). 

The coordination of the exhibition 
and the editing and preparation of 
the catalog for publication is being 
carried out by Stephen C. Mc- 
Gough, curator of modern art. The 
exhibition is supported in part by a 
grant from the Ohio Arts Council 
and by the Paul F. Walter Founda- 
tion of Princeton, N.J. 

The exhibition, initially conceived 
by Richard Spear, director of the 
museum, and Paul F. Walter ’58, 
has two guest curators: Robert 
Getscher of John Carroll Univer- 
sity and Allen Staley of Columbia 
University. 


New trustee 

Eric T. Nord of Oberlin, chairman 
and chief executive officer of Nordson 
Corp. in Amherst, Ohio, has been 
appointed a trustee of Oberlin 
College. He is filling the unexpired 
term of Charles A. Mosher ’28 who 
has become an honorary trustee af- 
ter serving as alumni-elected trustee 
1964-70 before his appointment in 
127 3: 

Nord is a 1939 graduate of Case. 
After serving in various capacities in 
the family-controlled U.S. Auto- 
matic Corp., he became president 
of Nordson in 1954 and chairman in 
1974. He and his brother, Evan, 
received the College’s Distinguished 
Community Service Award in 1974 
in recognition of their many years of 
extraordinary service to the Ober- 
lin community and Lorain County. 

The new trustee has been chair- 
man of Oberlin City Council, chair- 
man of the school board and a di- 
rector of the Lorain County Joint 
Vocational School. The Nordson 
Foundation, of which he is a trus- 
tee, has made generous contribu- 
tions to the Community Center, 
the Head Start quarters and the 
Oberlin Early Childhood Center at 
the site of the home of President 
King. He is a director of the United 
Community Services and a past 
chairman of the United Fund cam- 
paign. 

His wife is the former Jane Baker 
and they have tive children includ- 
ing Emily 76. 
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Faculty notes 

The National Science Foundation 
has made a grant of $13,100 in 
support of a project on “an induc- 
tive approach to the teaching of 
principles of sociology” under the 
direction of Assoc. Prof. Stephen J. 
Cutler. The goal of the 29-month 
project is to develop an introductory 
sociology course in which _ basic 
principles are generated by students 
from computer analysis of selected 
data bases. The course is due to be 
offered in the spring semester of 
1977-78. 


Assoc. Prof. Joseph Eliash, who 
chairs the department of Near East- 
ern Studies, joined 34 colleagues 
from other colleges and universities 
on a two-week study mission to 
Egypt, Syria, Jordan and Israel in 
June. The mission was organized 
by American Professors for Peace in 


the Middle East. 


Promoted to professor: Lawrence 
Buell, English; Randolph Coleman, 
composition and music theory; 
Robert Soucy, history. To associate 
professor: Jere Bruner, govern- 
ment; Elsie Conway, piano; Michael 
Henle, math; Vivian Hsu, Chinese; 
Priscilla Smith, music theory; 
Robert Young, math. To assistant 
professor: Richard Anderson, sing- 
ing; Lydia Frumkin, piano. 


Richard D. Hanson has resigned 
as assistant professor of music ed- 
ucation to become associate profes- 
sor of music in charge of voice and 
choral at MacMurray College, Jack- 
sonville, Ill. He had been at Ober- 
lin since 1972. 


Robert F. Miller has resigned as 
instructor in music education to be- 
come assistant professor in the de- 
partment of music and in the Col- 
lege of Education at the U. of 
Maryland. He joined the Conser- 
vatory faculty in 1974. 


Ronald Williams has become 
president of Northeastern Illinois 
U. in Chicago. He has been pro- 
vost and vice president for academic 
affairs at Federal City College in 
Washington, D.C. He was lecturer 
in speech at Oberlin 1962-64 and 
speech and hearing therapist for the 
Oberlin Public Schools. He was 
publicity director for the 1964 Sum- 
mer Theater. 
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New assistant director 

Martin P. Dugan ’73 became assis- 
tant director of the Alumni Asso- 
ciation July 12 with specific re- 
sponsibility to develop and imple- 
ment a wide variety of programs 
under the direction of Midge Wood 
Brittingham, executive director of 
the Association, and the Alumni 
Board. 

Since October 1976, Marty has 
been special agent in Alma, Mich., 
for the Northwestern Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. Prior to that he was 
director of community education 
and recreation for the St. Charles, 


New board members 


Derr 


New members of the Alumni Board, 
who took office July 1 following their 
election by mail during the spring 
semester are: 

Dorothy M. Smith ’29, represent- 
ing classes prior to 1937. 


Smith 


Lawrence W. Derr ‘38, repre- 
senting classes 1937-46. 
Judith Holaday Carlson “49, 


classes 1947-56. 

Ralph W. Huenemann ‘61, classes 
1957-66. 

Paula Finke Gordon ‘68, classes 
1967-76. 

The new president of the Alumni 
Association, as previously an- 
nounced, is John D. Elder ‘53, min- 


Carlson 


Mich., Community Schools, trainee 
with the Boron Oil Co. in Pittsburgh 
and assistant golf pro at Westwood 
Country Club in Rocky River, Ohio. 

As an_ undergraduate, Dugan 
majored in sociology and physical 
education. He received four letters 
in basketball and four in golf and 
coached the golf team in his senior 


year. He received the M.A. in edu- 
cational administration and com- 
munity school leadership from 


Central Michigan U. in 1975. 

Marty’s wife, Candace Coucher 
‘72, will be director at Baldwin Cot- 
tage 1977-78. 


Special Tour Proposed 
With the assistance of John W. 
Kurtz, emeritus professor of Ger- 
man, biographer of John Frederic 
Oberlin and winner of the 1977 
Alumni Award, the Alumni Associ- 
ation is proposing to offer a ten-day 
tour of Southwest Germany and 
Alsace in August or September 1978. 
This would not be a cooperative 
tour with other colleges and the 
Alumni Office is hesitant to make 
definite plans unless there is some 
advance indication of _ interest. 
If you think you would be interested 
in this tour, please write to Midge 
Brittingham ‘60, executive director, 
the Alumni Association, Bosworth 
Hall, Oberlin, Ohio 44074. 


Gordon 


ister of the First Church in Oberlin. 
The new president-elect (vice pres- 
ident) is Fredric S. Cohen ‘57. J. 
Clayton Miller ‘30 continues as trea- 
surer of the Association. 

Retiring members of the Alumni 
Board were Sumner Hayward ’38, 
past president, Robert Millikan ‘24, 
Lucy Irwin Hayward ’35, Philip S. 
Thomas ’50, Doris Gilbert Bechtel 
‘61 and Alan W. Houseman ‘65. 

The Class of 1977 has selected 
Tom Dietterich and Stewart Kohl 
as its candidates for Class Trustee 
to be elected by the classes of 
1976, 1977 and 1978. Final ballot- 
ing will take place in September. 


Huenemann 


by Sheila Weber 66 


t has been several years since a 

president of the Alumni Associa- 

tion has made a formal report on 
the activities of the year just passed 
and the Association’s continuing 
goals. Given Oberlin College’s 
present interest in long-range plan- 
ning, which encompasses where we 
have been, where we are now and 
where we are going, it seems appro- 
priate once more to report some of 
the same aspects of the Alumni As- 
sociation. 

First, however, I’d like to thank 
the alumni and the Association for 
a marvelous year as_ president. 
I’ve tremendously enjoyed my con- 
tact with the alumni, the trustees, 
the faculty, the students and the ad- 
ministration. The year has had its 
ups and downs, but I’m richer for 
the experience. I hope I’ve been able 
to do something of worth for the 
Association and the College. 

Second, I’d like to make special 
mention of the assistance I’ve re- 
ceived, during a transition period in 
the Association, from the coming 
years president, John Elder ‘53. 
It was above and beyond the call of 
duty and I couldn’t have survived 
without him. 

Third, we have had the services, 
since May 1 as executive director, 
of Midge Wood Brittingham ‘60. 
The Alumni Association is fortunate 
to have her and her excellent staff. 
We look forward to the addition 
of Marty Dugan ’73 as assistant ex- 
ecutive director. 

I guess I’ve probably been back on 
campus so much since my gradua- 
tion (at least once a year except for 
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1968-1969, to the best of my recol- 
lection, and much too often in the 
last two years) that the changes on 
the Oberlin campus don’t seem as 
dramatic to me as they may to those 
of you who come back for the first 
or second time since graduation. 

For those of us who have watched, 
from whatever vantage point, the 
gyrations of the College over the 
last ten years, the commitment of 
the College (mandated by the trus- 
tees) to long-range planning has 
come as a distinct pleasure. Ober- 
lin College now is attempting to 
“put its whole act together” in an 
organized, thoughtful, forward- 
looking way by trying to integrate 
all aspects of the College — educa- 
tion, finance and the general envi- 
ronment — into one centralized 
planning process. It is looking, for 
the first time, at the “institutional 
impact” (a phrase coined by the 
Alumni Association’s treasurer, 
Clayton Miller ‘30, by the way) of 
any action which is taken in any area 
of the College. Obviously, outside 
economic factors such as inflation 
and demographics cannot be con- 
trolled by the College. The plan- 
ning process, however, can create 
the environment in which acting to 
meet changing conditions in an 
orderly fashion without sacrificing 
the excellence of the College is pos- 
sible. To my mind, this is an ex- 
tremely important and positive step 
and it deserves our applause and our 
support. 

As articles about the Long Range 
Planning Committee’s work appear 
in the Alumni Magazine, I urge you 
to read them carefully and to re- 
spond with your thoughts and con- 
cerns to the Association or to the 
Magazine. It is an important way 
in which alumni can take part in the 
planning process. In addition, | 
hope that the weekend session com- 
ing up July 22-24 will also provide 
an avenue for alumni concerns to 


be entered into the considerations 
of the LRPC. 


The financial aspects of alumni sup- 
port are well taken care of by the 
Development Office, under the lead- 
ership of David Clark ‘55 and Ed- 
ward S. Tobias ’52. The Alumni 
Association, not being the fund 
raiser, organizes and is the focus 
for the service contributions of its 
alumni. In the past several years, 
the number of alumni who serve as 


admissions representatives for the 
College (a program nurtured by the 
Association and since turned over 
to the Admissions Office although 
we maintain an interest through 
the membership on the Alumni 
Board of the chairperson of the 
admissions advisory commitee, 
now Motoko Taniguchi Deane ’71) 
has passed the 850 mark, providing 
the College with an extremely valu- 
able resource. It is clear that with- 
out the admissions representative 
program, the admissions office staff 
would have to be larger than it is. 
It is also true that the alumni admis- 
sions reps provide an extra and 
valued perspective both to and of 
the students who are applying for 
admission to Oberlin. Statistics 
from 1975-76 show that alumni 
interviewed 49.6% of the total appli- 
cants. Their admissions rate was 
73.4% as compared to the 44.2% of 
those not interviewed by the reps. 
The matriculation rates were 36% 
and 16.5%, respectively. 

Our career counseling program 
is just getting started, but already 
more than 300 alumni have agreed 
to serve in the cities of Cleveland, 
Chicago, Washington, New York and 
Boston and in the area of West- 
chester/Southern Connecticut. 
Budgetary considerations have 
limited the staff in the Career De- 
velopment and Placement Office as 
well as the amount of money which 
the Alumni Association can allo- 
cate to this program. Neverthe- 
less, it remains one that provides an 
excellent opportunity for alumni 
service and fulfills a definite need of 
the present-day Oberlin student. 
The Association shall continue to 
support it to the fullest extent 
possible, given our limited budget. 
As evidence of our support, we have 
added the position of career coun- 
seling coordinator to the Alumni 
Board and Anne Wickham ‘69 has 
begun serving a three-year term. 
As Washington, D.C., coordinator, 
Anne has been one of the most ac- 
tive supporters of this program. 

ASOC (Alumni in Service to Ober- 
lin College) now numbers well over 
100 members. This program was 
the brainchild of Michael Lipsky ‘61 
who is now a member of the Alumni 
Board and was chairperson of the 
extended education committee in 
1976-77. It was shepherded by 
former Association President Jane 
Highsaw ‘41 and others into its 
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present position of importance. 
ASOC is composed of alumni in 
various fields of academia, plus 
other areas, who are willing — for 
transportation and lodging expenses 
only — to contribute their time and 
considerable talents to enriching 
educational programs on-campus 
and off-campus alumni programs. 
The availability of ASOC members 
enables departments of the College 
to stretch their lecture funds by 
using ASOC members for many 
special lectures and programs. 

ASOC falls under the aegis of the 
Alumni Board’s extended education 
committee which is primarily re- 
sponsible for all the symposia on 
campus during Fall Weekend, Win- 
ter Weekend, etc., as well as the 
alumni-sponsored Winter Term 
projects and the recent, highly suc- 
cessful Alumni Tours. 


The campus affairs committee is no 
longer primarily engaged only in the 
study of current concerns of stu- 
dents and faculty. Wherever there 
is the potential for alumni service 
to the College, the campus affairs 
committee may propose and imple- 
ment a program, such as it did when 
it jointly sponsored the career coun- 
seling program pilot project. The 
committee attempts to keep up with 
the current campus scene and at 
times will undertake studies in 
various areas possibly leading to a 
supportive resolution, as in the case 
of a resolution of support for ef- 
forts to make campus buildings 
more accessible to handicapped stu- 
dents. The 1976-77 chairperson 
was Nan Aron, ’71. 

Three Alumni Board groups over- 
see some of the “external” affairs 
of the Association. The club execu- 
tive committee (headed by Ruth 
Campbell Pontius ‘65) has super- 
vised the activities of the various 
local alumni groups, providing 
ideas, training and support wher- 
ever necessary; the class executive 
committee (headed by Karl Lem- 
merman ‘45) has served as the co- 
ordinating group for the class presi- 
dents. Thecommunications advisory 
board, the chairperson of which 
(now Peter Weinberg ‘49) sits on the 
Alumni Board, assists the Alumni 
Magazine and stands ready to offer 
the College its expertise on com- 
munications methods and _ tech- 
niques. The only really “staff” 
committee of the Association 
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(other than the executive and plan- 
ning and evaluation committees 
whose membership is determined 
by positions held) is the nomina- 
tions committee — a very impor- 


tant one, this year ably chaired by 
Robert Millikan 24. 


The academic year 1976-77 was the 
20th in which the Alumni Associa- 
tion and the magazine operated un- 
der a budget provided by the Col- 
lege. Previous to that, the Associa- 
tion raised its own funds and oper- 
ated independently of the College. 
It still is an independent, not-for- 
profit organization chartered by 
the State of Ohio. However, we 
agreed 20 years ago to leave the 
fund raising to the Development 
Office and direct our talents and en- 
ergies to the service of Oberlin Col- 
lege, while accepting financial sup- 
port from the College. We think 
that we have fulfilled our part of the 
bargain, although we are constantly 
searching for new ways in which we 
may expand our service to the Col- 
lege. It is true that, from time to 
time, we have done this in the guise 
of loyal opposition. Whether pro 
or con, the positions are always 
taken from a deep and abiding affec- 
tion and concern for Oberlin Col- 
lege. 

One of the results of the accep- 
tance of financing from the College 
is that the Oberlin Alumni Magazine, 
now published by the College for the 
Alumni Association, is sent “free of 
charge” to all alumni. Before that, 
alimnintehad” /to  .sitbseribes to 
the magazine and it was quite ap- 
parent that many alumni knew 
nothing about the College because 
they were not subscribers. Quite 
recently two or three well-known 
institutions of higher learning have 
recognized the wisdom of such a 
course and followed suit. Now, the 
ability of the alumni to stay up to 
date about Oberlin is circumscribed 
only by Oberlin’s ability to keep up 
with your address changes and your 
willingness to read the magazine. 

I take note of another, less orga- 
nized way in which alumni have 
been of service to Oberlin College. 
Many alumni have experienced de- 
lays this past year in receiving the 
magazine, or in not receiving an- 
nouncements of alumni events in 
your home towns. This was a result 
of some real problems on campus 
with the College's computer and 


its addressing system. Thanks to 
the work of Alumni Board member 
David Mayer ‘48, this problem has 
been ameliorated significantly and 
we hope it is on the way to being 
completely solved. Of course, if 
8,000 of you hadn’t moved or made 
some sort of change in the last two 
years, much of this wouldn’t have 
happened! 

The magazine plays a significant 
role in reporting the present status 
of the College, its concerns and 
those of its students, alumni, fac- 
ulty and administrators; the activ- 
ities of the Alumni Association and 
the alumni, faculty and students. 
It also provides articles of interest 
by members of the Oberlin com- 
munity. As such, it serves as a ve- 
hicle of communication for all of 
us. The Alumni Association, in an 
effort to save mailing costs, has been 
using the magazine quite extensive- 
ly to announce its various programs 
(Winter Term, Admissions Rep, Ca- 
reer Counseling, Alumni Tours, Fall 
Weekend, Winter Weekend, Com- 
mencement) and for the Alumni 
Board elections. In addition, the 
magazine has been the vehicle for 
the annual gift report. All of this 
is on a budget which has increased 
in recent years at a lower rate than 
the national rate of inflation. 

While the program of the Alumni 
Association, which includes both the 
magazine and the activities of the 
Association, has expanded over the 
past few years and the Association 
is being seen as a more and more 
integral part of the College, the 
Association’s budget has not ex- 
panded at a rate any greater than 
that of the College’s “general and 
educational” budget. There have 
been years when the Association’s 
budget has actually shrunk while 
supporting expanded programs. 
If there is a lack of “where we are 
going from here” in this report, it 
is because we do not really have the 
wherewithal to expand our activites 
until we can hand a matured pro- 
gram (such as career counseling) 
over to the College completely. 
When you consider that a great 
portion of the “program” part of 
the Association’s budget goes to 
transportation (for travel expenses 
of board members, committee mem- 
bers, local club leaders for train- 
ing, class presidents who attend 
Fall Weekend, ASOC members for 
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May 16, 1977 
Dear Friends: 
Gosh almighty, where does the 
time go? Here it is ten years since 
we graduated. Ten years since, 
plodding homeward our weary way 
from Bud’s, we paid our last obei- 
sance to the Tappan plaque. Ten 
years since we snuck Tolkiens at the 
Co-op and stifled our girl’s laugh- 
ter when old Mrs. What’sername 
came slinking about on her mid- 
night search for nasties. Ten years 
since eight o’clocks, bluebooks, 
Dexamils and those endless hours 
of discourse upon pure reason we 
hurled at each other with such an- 
guished venom. 

Ten years? Golly, it seems like a 
hundred. 

That’s what I thought last week, 
at any rate, when I received a down- 
right nefarious little item entitled the 
Class Directory. 

To say the pamphlet froze my 
hackles would be courting over- 
statement. One mustn’t make too 
much of the fact that after turning 
over its final leaf, one fled to the 
roof of one’s building and howled at 
the moon for a quarter of an hour. 
Good friends came to my aid, with 
many a soothing word, and cajoled 
me into a warm bath and hot toddy. 
A couple of days’ bedrest and the 
loan of a brace of mantra and I was 
my old self again. 

I don’t think I’m indulging in ar- 
bitrary animadversion when I say 
this, but the Class Directory has to 
be the juiciest compendium of jour- 
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nalistic sado-masochism since The 
120 Days of Sodom. 

I’m not just talking about looking 
up an old girl friend and finding 
she’s married to a mafioso in South 
Philadelphia. A man with grit can 
take that sort of thing. I have it on 
authority my stifled cry of terror 
didn’t carry below 92nd St., and once 


A 
letter 
to 


my 
classmates 
by Dale A. Copps 67 


my blood pressure ceased interfer- 
ing with my voluntary muscle coor- 
dination, I read on. 

I guess what sucked me into por- 
ing through every last incendiary 
word in the thing was a moment en- 
countered in my _ initial, rather 
dégagé, perusal of the address sec- 
tion. It was one of those moments 
which makes life worth living. On 
page 8, my eye was caught by my 
own entry. It read: 


Copps, Dale G., A.B., address unknown. 


Glancing from the page to the 
envelope in which the booklet was 
mailed directly to me, I felt the sense 
of titillating whimsy Humbert Hum- 
bert feels when he says, although in 
a somewhat different context, that 
his cup fairly brimmed with tiddlies. 

Thenceforward, I was hooked, 
Bub. After checking on the where- 
abouts of a half-dozen friends, all 
of whom apparently went back 
home after graduation to await the 
millennium, I came to the para- 
graphical bios in the back. 

I’m talking about the blue pages, 
and, brother, no better color could 
have been chosen to set off the true 
confessions I found in the back of 
the book. Now, I don’t name names. 
I don’t impale old friends on the 
spit of self-revelation and turn them 
slowly over the fire of their peers’ 
insatiable curiosity. Not like some 
editors of class directories I know. 
The flimsy fiction he tries to pawn 
off — that the subjects under the 
microscope actually wrote these 
sleazy, shameless apologias them- 
selves —is only worthy of a girlish, 
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sideways thrust of the head and 
“Oh, yeah?” delivered in a nasal- 
ized major fifth. 

I haven’t seen so much self- 
induced suffering since Prof. Roel- 
linger read “Byzantium” to us in 
English 101. I’m not talking about 
all the Jeremys and Jennifers who 
have intruded upon the world, wide- 
eyed and Lamazed, since 1967. | 
wish all the little blighters well. 
They come to a world in which they 
will encounter more horror than the 
greatest rascal among them will 
ever be able to concoct. 

I’m talking about things like this: 
“| have so far remained single, but 
will be married to ---- ----- on July 
23, 1977.” Now if that isn’t a cri 
de coeur from a soul in torment, he 
hasn’t availed himself of the thumb- 
nail lives of his classmates. He 
should at least read one young 
lady’s chilling confession: “My hus- 
band, ----- , is a dinosaurologist.” 
When despair drives one to that sort 
of anguished j‘accuse, the rest of us 
would do well to take note. 

Others of my mates have shunned 
the one-on-one pitfalls of marriage: 
“{I] live communally in Berkeley 
with 5 other people, 3 women and 2 
men. Staying stoned by dancing, 
running and ‘doing the only dance 
there is..” The communicant 
doesn’t choose to let us in on which 
toe-tapper that is (a Conga line, 
maybe?), but his careful recording 
of the sex balance allows us to elim- 
inate from conjecture the Dance of 
the Sugar Plum Fairies. 

Travel figures prominently in my 
classmates’ activities, though I 
wonder whether some of you are 
just trying to escape, viz., this per- 
plexing confidence: “I took 18 
months off and traveled half way 
around the world. In 1972 I settled 
in Seattle and have become a com- 
petetent [sic] trial attorney. In 
May 1976 I married ---- ----- and for 
the next 4 months traveled around 
the world.” Which only proves you 
can travel nine times faster with a 
woman in tow, carping at you about 
overtipping and other demonstra- 
tions of incompetence. 

A passion for being dominated 
seems to drive many of my class- 
mates forward. I know you kids. 
You can hide it in your married life, 
with all your “spousepersons” and 
“house-husbands,” but here’s a 
comment I never hoped to hear from 
one of my own: “We are a wholly- 
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owned subsidiary of City Investing 
a 

You are in thrall, all you shrinks 
and cost analysis system program- 
mers. You've been est-ed, para- 
psychologized, Baha’‘ied and bored 
to distraction. One of you managed 
a “nation-wide survey of 12,000 
persons receiving federally funded 
unemployment insurance  exten- 
sions.” Unthinkable. You've been 
freezing in North Dakota, dancing in 
Frisco, frenzied in Bloomingdales, 
and waking up in padded rooms at 
the Primal Institute. 

Thank God one of you at least has 
found redemption. I quote: “We 
have started a business of our own 
and would enjoy hearing if other 
classmates have switched from 
Oberlin’s super-liberal view to a 
free enterprise view of economics.” 
Brown shirt, I presume, is optional. 

I’ve maintained such _ reticence 
over the years, and am now so 
touched by our communal plight 
that I am tempted to share my own 
misery with you, which has been not 


incommensurable with some of the 
most trying rigors others have un- 
dergone. “Who cares?” I hear 
someone mutter in the third pew. 
Good point, so I shall be brief. 

Oberlin was a trial for which 
the verdict is not yet in. My first 
aspirations toward writing were 
inhumanely, though not unjusti- 
fiably, quashed in Mr. David 
Young’s lyric class. (I believe he 
termed my stuff psalms to oblivion.) 
Upon graduation, still reeling from 
four years of circumnavigating 
Viet Nam war demonstrations, I 
went to that beleaguered country 
myself, to teach. I came to my 
senses during the Tet Offensive and 
fled to Philadelphia where, exer- 
cising the only instinct Oberlin ef- 
ficiently inculcated in me, I en- 
rolled in some school. Four years 
later I got my masters in education 
just in time to end a five-year 
teaching career. 

I've always loved the pastoral, 
communal lives many of you have 
found, so of course I moved to New 
York City. There I pursued theater, 
which can run a good deal faster 
than I, and the literary life, which, 
though given’ to _ breathtaking 
sprints, often suffers convenient 
phases of dogged exhaustion during 
which the enterprising young writer 
can sneak up on it and bang it over 
the head. Two books have been 
published to critical silence (dumb- 
struck with awe, no doubt), and a 
host of magazine pieces have 
floundered past the public eye un- 
der a variety of noms de guerre. Ober- 
lin seems in no great hurry to re- 
quest my personal papers. 

I remain unmarried and will be in- 
transigent on that point until the 
dowry tradition is reinstated. I have 
a dog who got me a summons this 
morning for doing what comes nat- 
urally in Riverside Park. 

Id just love to hear from old class- 
mates, particularly that crowd of 
co-op freaks and ne’er-do-wells I 
hung around with and who are not 
represented anywhere in the blue 
book. But, gosh, kids, I move around 
so much it’s hell getting hold of me. 
And anyway, I got all the misery 
I can handle right here. 

Sincerely yours, 
Dale Copps ’67 


Letters 


Who needs a grading system? 
I was surprised by last winter’s furor 
over D and F grades. How can any- 
one embrace a rationale which says that 
because the real world doesn’t overlook 
mistakes neither should Oberlin? 

Competition is everywhere at Oberlin 
and I don’t think any grading system is 
necessary because of the way students 
react to the environment. They be- 
come expert evaluators themselves. 
By their junior year, most students 
are quite astute at identifying other 
students’ strengths and weaknesses in 
classroom situations. They grant large 
doses of communication (running from 
esteem to envy) to the achievers and 
small doses to the underachievers. 

The sad thing is that many of the 
unaware professors function as mere 
colonizers for the Skinnerian output of 
energy. They help students fall into the 
Skinnerian trap of dispensing confirma- 
tion and esteem to the achievers. Profs. 
Lawrence Buell and Frank Laycock are 
two who impressed me by not doing this. 

The professorial grading system is 
only the topping on the cake for some. 
The presence of an unofficial grading 
system should be recognized. 

Marita McDONALD ’75 
Rocky River, Ohio 


Computer unsubvertibility 

Prof. Mittleman’s article (COMPUTING 
SCIENCE IN A LIBERAL ARTS ENVIRON- 
MENT, Mar/Apr 1977) was a very nice 
cultural presentation of a topic having 
growing importance. I was disappoint- 
ed, however, by his’ incompletely 
thought-out “final major area of our 
concern the impact . for 
modifying the social order.” 

He writes that “instantaneous transfer 
of funds has not really caught on (more, 
I believe, because of the desire to kite 
checks than the technological difficulties 
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associated with introducing the 
needed equipment) . . .” 
Thorough and_ thoughtful studies 


of the advantages and disadvantages of 
this subject have been reported in the 
Newsletter of the Group on Social Ef- 
fects of Computing of the Association 
for Computing Machinery. They also 
refer to the work of the federal com- 
mission on this subject. 

Consider the possibility of a credit 
“blackout,” analogous to electric pow- 
er blackouts: something goes wrong in 
one of the computer systems interfaced 
with an “instantaneous transfer of 
funds” system; associated computers are 
programmed to detect that something is 
wrong; they disconnect or otherwise 
impede transfers involving the ap- 
parently erroneous system, and a 
town’s (or state’s) weekend food shop- 
ping and credit transactions are fouled 
up for weeks. Or consider such an 
apparently simple arithmetical task as 
counting votes: no manufacturer or 


- programming firm is willing to take 


responsibility for the unsubvertibility 
of a computer program to do this. 

Shouldn't students be informed about 
such difficulties and the reasons for 
them? Do you wish they could be in- 
troduced to the concept that perhaps 
the many data bases on people’s ac- 
tions and transactions might “begin to 
assume an organic existence and help to 
shape ideas” — to the effect, perhaps, 
that their centralization and consolida- 
tion by a (no doubt benevolent) govern- 
ment computer system would be in 
everyone’s best interests? 

Or do you have doubts (as I do) about 
the uncorruptability or unsubvertibility 
of the public servants who would access 
such a privacy-exploding system, ex- 
emplified by present flaps about our 
own CIA and FBI (and DINA in Chile, 
which seems to have developed such a 
system to a rather effective extent)? 

DONALD O. WALTER 

Assoc. Prof., Psychiatry 

UCLA Brain Research Institute 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Wager encouraged plays 

I fear that Warren Taylor’s letter about 
Prof. Charles H. A. Wager’s attitude 
toward the drama (March/April 1977) 
goes too far in implying that Wager 
really felt that “plays waste time.” 

On the contrary, Prof. Wager en- 
couraged the production of plays. For 
example, my mother, the late Della 
Elouise Purcell Harding ‘03, appeared 
in Sheridan’s The Rivals, a June 1903 
Talcott Hall production that was in every 
way encouraged by Wager. It is right 
to say that he was a prime mover in 
early dramatics at Oberlin. 

My father (the late Richard T. F. ’04) 


and mother were ardent disciples of 


Wager and regular visitors in his house. 
It was my great privilege, as a boy in 
knickerbockers, to be taken along. 
At the Wagers’ I was given cambric tea 
to drink and a book to read. I then 
stretched out on the floor, where | 
might read or listen to my elders. 

There was always some discussion, 
and often a great deal, of what was 
going forward in the theater. 

Part of my parents’ ideal of educa- 
tion of the young was lots of theater 
attendance, attendance made _ pos- 
sible by the fact that we were on the 
pass list of all Cleveland theaters. If 
the play was one of Shakespeare’s, 
Marlowe’s or Sheridan’s, and the ac- 
tors good, say Terry or Mantell, or even 
a mere Barrymore, we were likely to see 
Prof. Wager during the intermission. 
And this was at a time when a visit to 
a Cleveland theater meant an interurban 
ride to town, a mad dash from the 
theater to West 3rd St. and the owl 
interurban back again. 

But going to plays, following the 
news of the theater and producing plays 
on the campus is a far cry from the es- 
tablishment of an accredited department 
of dramatics. In the late ’20’s and early 
‘'30’s technical education of all kinds, 
once the specialty of technical schools, 
was crowding learning aside in all too 
many liberal arts institutions. The 
Zeitgeist was such that a mining en- 
gineer had been elected president of the 
U.S. — and he kept his one academic 
accomplishment well hidden. 

There were then, as now, excellent 
schools of the drama where the seri- 
ous aspiring actor could perfect himself 
in his trade without the distractions of 
chemistry, mathematics, English 
composition or other requirements of a 
college. And a drama department, as 
distinguished from free participation in 
amateur theatricals, would limit the stu- 
dent’s time for the pursuit of learning, 
an activity that Wager and others saw 
(and some still see) as the prime reason 
for a liberal arts institution. Such a 
department would, and probably now 
does, also divert faculty time and en- 
dowment income, to say nothing of capi- 
tal. 

In that context, I can well imagine 
Prof. Wager saying that a department 
of dramatics would be a waste of time. 
But he would never have condemned 
plays as a waste of time. Quite the 
contrary. 

TALBOT HARDING ‘33 
Columbia Station, Ohio 


Warren Taylor replies: 

My letter was about one subject: per- 
formed drama at Oberlin. It never said 
that Wager condemned reading, study- 
ing, teaching plays and_ attending 
theater as “a waste of time.” It did 
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say that for a few years after his coming 
in 1900 he encouraged class plays, but 
that he came later to discourage stu- 
dents from staging and performing in 
plays because those efforts wasted their 
time. A quarter of a century before 
Wager came, performed drama at Ober- 
lin developed simultaneously from 
many sources satisfying different in- 
terests, a practice that continues to- 
day. There was no “prime mover,” as, 
for example, Dan Harris, beyond ques- 
tion, was the prime mover of performed 
drama in the Conservatory. 


What will time tell? 

How many of the 1977 graduates will 
become what the late Thomas Graham 
once called “contented conformists” 
who, through apathy and ignorance, 
will leave the world as imperfect as 
they found it? How many will become 
what Graham called “chronic con- 
tenders” for whom the peace of the 
world is a cause which claims their last- 

ing loyalty and their tireless labors? 
Only time will tell. Meanwhile the 
fate of mankind depends on the answer. 
MARGERY WELLS STEER ‘23 
Sherrodsville, Ohio 


Get them to the nationals 

My compliments on AN OVERDUE HIS- 
TORY OF FENCING (May-June 1977). I 
was among the 39 who reported to 
Coach Paul Arnold ‘40 in 1946. I 
alternately rejoiced and despaired as | 
read the article. 

I found it hard to believe the myopic 
“elitism” which would demand shaves 
for flamboyant fencers. I was impressed 
by the perseverance of those who have 
kept the sport alive and I guess, if I 
were there today, I’d want the men’s 
and women’s team scores combined. 

“You must get them to the Nation- 
als.” I can’t match Pechinsky, but 
here’s a donation. 

RODNEY G. SNEDEKER ‘50 
Captain and co-captain ‘49, ‘50 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Majority view needed 

I appreciate Coach Riendeau’s task but 
I disagree with the stand he has taken 
(AN OVERDUE ANALYSIS OF FOOTBALL, 
March-April 1977). 

The basic problem facing the phys 
ed department is a lack of vision as to 
directions it wants to take. It seems 
unable to decide if its program is going 
to satisfy the needs of faculty, alumni, 
athletes or the student body as a whole. 
These categories don’t have to be 
mutually exclusive, but reduced budgets 
will make them tend to be. They are 
not going to be easy decisions to make, 
but they are necessary. 

I do not think recruitment of any 
athletes is in the best interest of the 
school. It is foolish to spend money 
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to entice football players when J.V. 
soccer is cut and volleyball and fencing 
are reduced to club status. 

| hope the department will reach a 
decision satisfactory to the majority of 
people involved with the college. 

Curis Leary ’79 
Oberlin, Ohio 
The Ohio “image” 
As an alumni admissions rep, | am in 
favor of any program which will spread 
the knowledge that a fine college exists 
at Oberlin. I live only 70 miles away 
and many of the young people around 
here have never heard of the place. 

The bigger the applicant pool the 
better chance Oberlin has to be filled 
with truly top-notch people. As far as 
I know, being an athlete has no bearing 
on whether one is admitted to Oberlin 
in the first place, and anyone more in- 
terested in athletics than in scholarship 
won't be able to stay there long. 

PAUL DEMMER °72 
Massillon, Ohio 


Disturbing questions 

For many years Oberlin bravely resisted 
the national trend toward over-em- 
phasis of football. Mr. Riendeau 
raises some really disturbing questions: 

1) Which is more important: teach- 
ing all students a diversity of sports or 
recruiting and coaching “quality ath- 
letes” so as to win more games? Bill 
Grice may have had few winning sea- 
sons on the gridiron (although he did 
coach one outstanding baseball team 
that lost just one game), but I'll re- 
member him for the patience with 
which he confronted my mortal trepi- 
dation of the water in beginning swim- 
ming class and for the great sense of 
humor he displayed throughout. 

2) At a time of acute energy and 
fiscal shortages, should Oberlin be en- 
gaging sO many resources in the type of 
recruiting effort described by Mr. Rien- 
deau? Are there other College pro- 
grams in which cutbacks could be re- 
stored or needed expenses encouraged 
which would have a greater benefit for 
more students than would a winning 
football team? 

3) Mr. Riendeau says that Oberlin 
needs a successful football team be- 
cause “every college needs joy.” With 
a program as diversified as Oberlin’s, 
need any student really depend on a 
winning football team to experience 
joy? Even if the campus’ myriad other 
cultural opportunities won't suffice, 
aren't there a dozen or more other teams 
with less costly programs which can 
provide that joy? 

I seem to recall that Oberlin’s overall 
record was above .500 for something 
like 30 consecutive years. If the foot- 
ball team wasn’t winning, maybe the 
soccer team was, OF the swim team, or 
tennis, or ice hockey. Spectators were 


exposed to a diversity of sports, and 
lesser-known ones often outdrew foot- 
ball. 

4) Should football ever be so im- 
portant at Oberlin that it has the “abil- 
ity to set the tone for the whole year” 
as it does at some schools? 

5) What happens when many 
schools decide that intercollegiate 
football is so important that they must 
win? Doesn't the price to continue win- 
ning go up and up? Hasn’t that been 
the history of intercollegiate football 
in America since John Heisman 
coached Oberlin teams? Aren’t there 
still as many losers as there ever were? 
Is it worth the price to win at football? 

6) Can lack of alumni contributions 
really be blamed on lost football games? 
Isn’t the “alienation” of recent gradu- 
ates more attributable to societal up- 
heavals in the ‘60’s and to College 
policies which shackled students with 
restrictive social rules and implicitly 
aided the U.S. military in the Vietnam 
War by allowing recruitment on cam- 


pus? 
I am not a “jock-hater” with an axe 
to grind. From 1965-67 I was sports 


editor of the Oberlin Review and | still 

appreciate watching a well-played ath- 

letic contest. I am _ merely asking 
some questions about priorities. 

Paut (“C.R.”) LAWN ‘68 

Canaan, Maine 


Way to win? 

It is not totally clear why it is that of all 
the magazines I receive and glance at, 
only Oberlin (except for Pomona Today) 
holds my eye and forces me to read 
virtually the whole thing cover to cover. 

In your March/April issue, I discov- 
ered your new addition to the art gal- 
lery looks very much like our new addi- 
tion to the art gallery which doubles 
our space just as yours doubles your 
space. Of course, we are starting with 
a smaller area to begin with but never- 
theless it is interesting to see the simi- 
larities. 

But really, when Mr. Riendeau quotes 
Dr. Nichols as indicating Pomona Col- 
lege among others would be a good one 
to engage in a football contest, it’s al- 
most too much. Mr. Riendeau talks 
about the high quality at most of the 
schools mentioned in terms of today’s 
football recruiting programs. Alas, 
that’s not true of Pomona College and 
I will guarantee you that if your team 
can ever scrape up the money to get 
out here or vice versa, and if you play 
us enough times during the course of the 
year, you will again have a winning sea- 
son. 

Lee HARLAN 

Director of Alumni Relations 
Pomona College 

Claremont, Calif. 
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lectures and symposia) and print- 
ing and postage (for local club an- 
nouncements, class letters, special 
program announcements), this is 
even more remarkable. (It should 
be noted that the recently inaugu- 
rated Alumni Association tours are 
self-supporting.) Although — some 
money :s spent for local alumni pro- 
grams that do not directly benefit 
the College except that they renew 
the ties and identification of alumni 
with Oberlin, much is being spent 
directly in service to the College 
and it is money which the College 
otherwise would have to spend. 
In fact, it is probably less expensive 
to have the Association do it (al- 
though I can provide no hard and 
fast financial statistics here!) be- 
cause so much of what the Associ- 
ation does is backed by the volun- 
teer efforts and the generous finan- 
cial contributions of its members. 

So, the Alumni Association lives, 
thrives and continues to contribute 
valuable support to the College. 
Even though we do not have to pay 
“dues,” it is up to us, as members 
of the Association, to see to the 
continuation of that tradition. It 
is an important component of the 
survival of the College as a major 
liberal arts institution. The Alumni 
Board is always looking for new 
ways to serve alumni and the Col- 
lege and eager for your suggestions 
and comments. 

In recognition of the Alumni As- 
sociation’s continued involvement in 
the workings of Oberlin College, and 
urged on by some of the trustees, 
the Association last year slightly 
changed the method of nominating 
candidates for the position of 
alumni-elected trustee. Because 
of a desire to utilize close knowl- 
edge of the College acquired by 
the president of the Association, 
the president of the Association is 
now nominated (unless he/she de- 
¢lines) as a candidate for trustee. 
In addition, one or two other can- 
didates are normally chosen from 
those nominated by the alumni. 
In the 1977 election, both candi- 
dates (myself and Jane Highsaw) 
have been presidents of the Asso- 
ciation. 
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RicHarD D. Buck, May 28 in San Diego, 
Calif. After 15 years as chief conservator at 
the Fogg Museum at Harvard, he came to 
Oberlin in 1952 as the first director of the 
Intermuseum Conservation Laboratory which 
is housed at Allen Art Museum. He was al- 
so a lecturer in fine arts 1958-62. An ex- 
pert in art conservation, he was a consultant 
to art galleries in this country and abroad, 
including restoration work at the time of the 
floods in Florence, Italy, and set up the con- 
servation lab at the National Gallery in 
London. 

Mr. Buck retired as intermuseum direc- 
tor in 1974 and moved to San Diego where 
art leaders associated with the Timken Gal- 
lery, the Fine Arts Society and the U. of San 
Diego persuaded him to establish the Bal- 
boa Conservation Consortium. He was its 
director at the time of his death. 

A founding fellow and vice president of 
the International Institute for Conservation, 
he was honored with a posthumous fellowship 
from the American Conservation for His- 
toric and Artistic Works June 2. He received 
the B.S. (1926) and the A.M. (1934) from 
Harvard. In 1976 New England School of 
Law awarded him the LL.D. 

Mr. Buck leaves his wife, Robin, and two 
sons, Christopher David ‘63, instructor in 
German and Russian at Oberlin during the 
past year, and Jeremy, a librarian in Erie, 
Pa, 


Faculty 


DOROTHEA GALLUP-ELIASH, May 16 in 
Munich, Germany, of cancer. From 1973 un- 
til last November, she taught history of the 
modern Middle East and was in chrage of the 
Judiac Near Eastern Studies book collection 
at the Mudd Learning Center. Before her 
illness she was writing a book on the theme of 
violence in the Algerian novel and in 1969 
collaborated with Gustav von Grunebaum in 
publishing “Studien zum Kulturbild und 
Selbst-Verstandis des Islams.” 

Born in Dresden in 1941, she was edu- 
cated at the Sorbonne in Paris. In 1973 she 
received the Ph.D. with highest distinction in 
history and Near Eastern studies at UCLA. 
The Council of Academic Women in Califor- 


nia voted her “Ph.D. Woman of the Year” 
for the U. of California. 

She is survived by her husband, Joseph 
Eliash, director of Judiac and Near Eastern 
studies at Oberlin, son Sean, step-daughter 
Anat, her father, George Maningold, her 
mother, Mrs. Magdalene Maningold, and a 
brother, Hans. 


Academy 


CLARENCE C. HI ts, Feb. 6 in St. Petersburg, 
Fla. For many years he owned an insurance 
and real estate agency in Norwich, Vt. Born 
in 1881, he attended the Academy 1897-99 and 
received the A.B. from Dartmouth in 1905. 


HazeL GRANNIS Lewis, June 11 in Lansing, 
Mich., where she had resided with her daugh- 
ter for many years. She was born in Wol- 
cottville, Ind., and moved to Chicago follow- 
ing her marriage to Frederick K. Lewis in 
1912. She was a long-time employee of 
Northwestern U. and was an active member 
of the Chicago Oberlin Club. In addition to 
her daughter, Mrs. Ann Stoakes, she leaves 
two granddaughters and three great-grand- 
sons. 


1906 


NELLIE SHELL CLARK, Oct. 4 at her home in 
Marquette, Mich. She was born in Sibley, 
Iowa, Dec. 15, 1883. After teaching high 
school in Winterset, Iowa, she married 
Harlow A. Clark ‘05 in 1910. He was an 
attorney in Marquette for many years prior to 
his death in 1956. Mrs. Clark was super- 
intendent of the primary Sunday school at the 
Marquette Presbyterian Church for 25 years. 
She chaired the Junior American Citizens, 
a consortium of 23 clubs under the auspices 
of the public schools, for 17 years and she 
was a former regent of the local D.A.R. She 
was also a member of the P.E.O. Sisterhood. 
In addition to her sister, Vera Shell Bahne 
‘09, she leaves a daughter, Ruth Clark Mar- 
tin ‘35, 17 grandchildren, nine great- 
grandchildren, and a_ niece, Elizabeth 
Bahne Bennett ‘34. 
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Mark F. Witcox, Dec. 28, 1976, in Cama- 
rillo, Calif. From 1917 until his retirement 
in 1952, he was head of the English depart- 
ment at Kern County High School in Bakers- 
field, Calif. Earlier he taught at high schools 
in California, Ohio and Missouri and at 
Whittier College. In 1909 he earned the 
M.A. from Park College. 

A life member of Quill and Scroll, he re- 
ceived a 25-year service award from the 
National Association of Journalism Instruc- 
tors. He was a past president of the Southern 
California Teachers Association, a former 
member of the library board in Whittier, 
Calif., and a deacon at the First Congrega- 
tional Church in Bakersfield. 

Mr. Wilcox was born April 1, 1884, in 
Natal, South Africa, where his parents were 
missionaries among the Zulus. His father, 
William C. Wilcox, received the A.B. (1878), 
the B.D. (1881) and the A.M. (1901) from 
Oberlin and his mother, Ida Belle Clary gradu- 
ated from the Literary Course in 1880. Using 
his father’s manuscripts, Mr. Wilcox pub- 
lished two biographical works, On_ Restless 
Wings describing his father’s pre-Oberlin days 
in the “wild West” of Montana and Proud 
Endeavor about his experiences in Africa. 

He leaves his wife, the former Alice Baird, 
who attended the Academy 1904-07. They 
were married in 1910. He is also survived 
by a son, John B. His brother, Murray ‘20, 
is deceased. 


1908 


IRMA B. Lewis, March 30 at Bethany Vil- 
lage, a retirement home in Mechanicsburg, 
Pa., where she and her sister, Elsie ‘14, had 
resided since 1964. She was born in AI- 
toona, Pa., Sept. 20, 1886. After teaching 
school for eight years in Altoona and for a 
year in Lake Falls, Minn., she attended 
Simmons Secretarial College in Boston, 
graduating in 1918. She received the Ed.M. 
from Harvard in 1922. Prior to becoming 
educational director at Bloomingdales of 
New York in 1924, she taught in Durham, 
N.C., and Rochester, N.Y. Later she was 
community director at New York Training 
School for Girls and then returned to AI- 
toona in 1931 to teach business education at 
the high school until her retirement in 1949. 

Miss Lewis was instrumental in establish- 
ing a little theater operation in Huntington 
County, Pa., which was later taken over by 
Penn State and renamed Standing Stone 
Playhouse. She was a former member of the 
American Friends Committee, the Women’s 
International League for Peace and Freedom 
and the NAACP. 


1912 


Mase. BAKER JACKSON, May 30 in College 
Park, Texas. An administrator and teacher in 
the Cleveland schools for 30 years, she taught 
math and German in Chagrin Falls before 
going to West High School in 1917. From 
1928-38 she was assistant principal and dean 
of girls at East High School and then returned 
to West High School to teach for four years. 
In 1931 she received the M.A. in education 
from Columbia. 

Following her marriage to Henry R. Burch 
in 1942, she retired from teaching and moved 
to Winter Park, Fla. Widowed in 1957, she 
married Frank W. Jackson a year later. 
Mr. Jackson now is deceased. 
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| Active in alumni. affairs throughout her 
life, Mrs. Jackson was a past president of 
the Oberlin Women’s Club of Cleveland and 
the Winter Park Oberlin Club. She was 
secretary of the Alumni Association 1932-36. 

Mrs. Jackson was born in Oberlin, April 
27, 1890. Her father, William H. Baker, 
graduated from the Seminary in 1891, and 
her mother, Mary Jarvis Baker, attended the 
Conservatory 1889-90. All five Baker chil- 
dren were educated at Oberlin. Her sisters, 
Ethel ‘11 (Mrs. H. E. Webster) and Jessie 
‘15 (Mrs. Clare Vrooman), and brothers, 
Arthur F. ‘11 and Harold W. ’18 are de- 
ceased. Mrs. Jackson is survived by a sister- 
in-law, Mary Hull Baker ‘10 (Mrs. Arthur), 
and nieces and nephews including Lois Baker 
Muehl ‘41, Clare M. Vrooman Jr. ‘41, Dik 
Vrooman ‘41 and Harold ‘43 and Jean Vroo- 
man Dahnke ‘44. 


ANNA THEW Taytor, April 13 in Amherst, 
Ohio, at age 87. A native of La Rue, Ohio, 
she resided in the Elyria area for almost 70 
years. She was the widow of Robert E. Tay- 
lor, whom she married in 1909. They had 
four children. Mrs. Taylor was the pianist 
for the silent movies at the Old Dome The- 
ater in Lorain, Ohio, as well as for local 
Grange groups. She also taught piano with 
her mother for many years. 


REN ES) 


BENIAMIN H. Burtt, May 19 in Cleveland of 
leukemia. An accompanist and teacher of 
piano and voice in Cleveland for 50 years, he 
had a studio in the Fine Arts Building on 
Euclid Ave., where he held weekly open 
houses. The studio was famous for its seven 
skylights and several cathedral ceilings. Al- 
though he gave up the studio in 1969, he 
continued to teach privately until last fall 
when he retired because of poor health. 

From 1923 to 1960 Mr. Burtt was accom- 
panist for the Orpheus Male Choir, which 
won international competitions, as well as for 
well-known vocalists appearing in Cleveland 
and New York. He directed and accom- 
panied choirs of the Lakewood Methodist 
Episcopal, St. John’s Episcopal and First 
Methodist Churches and appeared regularly 
with the Fortnightly Musical Club, the 
Drama Club and the MacDowell Club. He 
was a charter member of the Playhouse 
Square Association and a member of the key- 
board section of the Cleveland Orchestra 
1930-31. 

During his career, he studied classical Ger- 
man lieder in Vienna and modern French song 
literature with Nadia Boulanger in Paris. 
Composer of art songs, rags and waltzes for 
piano and voice, he wrote many works which 
were popular from the 1920’s to the 1940's. 
He also wrote light verse as a hobby. 

Prior to going to Cleveland in 1929, Mr. 
Burtt was head of the music department at 
Lincoln College and then professor of music 
at Wooster. 

Born in Huron, S.D., Nov. 24, 1891, he was 
the son of Benjamin H. Burtt ‘82 and Sarah 
Fifield Keyes ‘90. He leaves a sister, 
Catherine ‘14 (Mrs. John H. Nichols), a 
brother, Abner who attended the College 
1920-21, ten nephews. <A 
brother, Robert ‘30, died in 1955. 


nieces and 


1916 

JOSEPHINE STEINHOFF CurTIss, May 12. in 
Santa Clara, Calif. She was born in Medina, 
Ohio, Sept. 21, 1894. After teaching in 


Michigan, Ohio and Hawaii and serving for a 
year as a governess in Japan, she returned to 
Oberlin as an assistant in the Alumni Office 
1924-26. From 1937 to 1941 she worked for 
the superintendent of construction at the 
College and was special assistant to W. 
Frederick Bohn in the president’s office 1941- 
43. Between Oberlin appointments she was a 
legal stenographer for firms in Cleveland 
and Phoenix and during the summer of 1936 
she studied at the American School of 
Classical Studies in Athens. In 1943 she be- 
came secretary to the imperator of the Rose- 
crucian Order, AMORC, a position she held 
until her retirement in 1969, 


ROBERT Roemer, April 20 in Santa Cruz, 
Calif. A former breeder of purebred Guern- 
sey cattle and farm machinery salesman in 
Colorado, he had resided in California since 
his retirement in 1961. 

Mr. Roemer was born in Struthers, Ohio, 
Nov. 20, 1892. Shortly after graduation 
from the College, he married classmate 
Catherine Rigden. He joined the Canton 
(Ohio) Sheet Steel Co. and spent the next 
seven years learning all phases of the business 
from mill work to sales. Serious illness 
forced his retirement in 1923. 

Two years later the Roemers moved to the 
Rigden family ranch on the Cache la Poudre 
River, near Ft. Collins, Colo., a former stop on 
the old Overland Stage and Pony Express 
Trail. They developed a herd of Red Gold 
Guernsey dairy cattle which won a number 
of national and international awards for 
milk and butterfat production during the 
1930’s. After selling the herd in 1944, Mr. 
Roemer was a machinery salesman _ in 
Boulder, Colo., until his retirement. 

A life member of the American Guernsey 
Cattle Club and former president and direc- 


tor of the Colorado Guernsey Breeders’ 
Association, he wrote many articles on 
feeding, breeding and herd management. 


From 1938-47 he served on the Colorado 
State Board of Agriculture. 

In addition to his wife, he leaves two 
children, Ellen Schweizer and Robert L., 
three grandchildren and a great-grandchild. 


1918 


THeopore N. Bates, May 14 at his home in 
Oberlin, of an apparent heart attack. He re- 
tired in 1963 after seven years on the staff 
of the Cleveland Public Library. Earlier he 
was in the advertising department of the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer and an electronic color 
coder with Continental Carbon of Cleveland. 
Mr. Bates studied in the College for three 
years but left Oberlin in 1917 to enlist in the 
aviation section of the Army signal corps. 
Born in 1887, he was the son of Newton ‘82 
and Gertrude Cassell Bates ‘82. His father 
received the A.M. (1885) and the B.D. (1894). 
He leaves his wife, Pauline Barrett ‘19, 
son Newton, daughter Gertrude (Mrs. R. C. 
Armstrong), six grandchildren, seven great 
grandchildren and a brother, Arthur ‘24. 
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1919 


Ropert M. Hutcuins, ‘29h, May 14 in Santa 
Barbara, Calif. One of the leading educators 
of the 20th century, he was president and then 
chancellor of the U. of Chicago 1929-51 and 
founder, president and senior fellow of the 
Center for the Study of Democratic Institu- 
tions in Santa Barbara. 

Born Jan. 17, 1899, in Brooklyn, N.Y., he 
graduated from the Academy in 1915 and at- 
tended the College 1915-17, leaving Oberlin 
to serve in Italy with the Army Ambulance 
Corps. He was awarded Honorary War 
membership in the Class of 1919 and received 
the LL.D. from Oberlin in 1929. His father, 
William J. Hutchins, studied at the College 
1888-90 and the Seminary 1893-95. He was 
professor of theology from 1907 until 1920, 
when he became president of Berea College. 
His mother, Anna Murch, was enrolled in 
the College 1890-94. 

Mr. Hutchins graduated from Yale in 1920 
and received the A.M. there in 1922. A year 
later, at age 21, he was appointed secre- 
tary of the university, a position he held 
until 1925, when he received the LL.B. from 
Yale Law School and joined its faculty as a 
lecturer. As dean of the law school 1927-29, 
he introduced courses in social science, eco- 
nomics, history and philosophy to the cur- 
riculum over the objections of senior 
faculty members. 

At Chicago he inaugurated a plan which 
combined the last two years of high school and 
the first two of college into one four-year 
program of general education, later known as 
the Chicago Plan. Under the influence of 
Yale professor of psychology and colleague, 
Mortimer J. Adler, Hutchins came to believe 
that liberal education involved prolonged 
exposure to the original works of the great 
minds from ancient Athens to modern Vienna. 
He brought Adler to Chicago to help him 
establish a Great Books course in the cur- 
riculum. Later Hutchins was _ editor-in- 
chief of Great Books of the Western World and, 
in 1947, became chairman of the board of 
editors for Encyclopaedia Britannica. 

Mr. Hutchins played a significant role in the 
development of the atomic bomb and the ad- 
vent of the nuclear age. At the government's 
request, in 1940, he gathered at Chicago 
many of the nation’s foremost atomic scien- 
tists, including Harold Urey and Enrico Fermi, 
and on Dec. 2, 1942, they achieved the first 
controlled, self-sustained nuclear chain reac- 
tion. 

In 1951 he left Chicago to become as- 
sociate director of the Ford Foundation and 
two years later he was appointed president of 
the foundation’s Fund for the Republic, 
created to preserve and, in some cases, re- 
store civil liberties under attack during the 
McCarthy era. Following the severing of 
ties to the Ford Foundation in 1954, the Fund 
for the Republic established the Center for the 
Study of Democratic Institutions with 
Chester Carlson of Xerox as the major backer. 
Hutchins was chairman of the center’s 
board of senior fellows until his  retire- 
ment in 1974 and returned as president in 
1975 when the center was split by the threat 
of insolvency. At that time a separate branch 
was established in Chicago. The center con- 
tinues to publish many of its studies and The 
Center Magazine. 

Mr. Hutchins leaves his second wife, Vesta 
Sutton Orlick whom he married in 1949, 
daughters Frances Ratcliffe, Joanna Bless- 
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ing and Clarissa Phelps; brothers Francis ’23 
and William, who attended Oberlin 1910-16, 
and four grandchildren. 


Owen F. SHose, Feb. 8 in Cleveland, Ohio. 
He was born in Allen County, Ohio, Jan. 7, 
1892. After attending the College 1915-17, 
he studied for two years at Ohio Wesleyan. 
He took additional work at Michigan State 
and the U. of Chicago. He was a chemist 
with Dow Chemical in Midland, Mich., and 
later worked for the Glidden Co. in Cleve- 
land. Prior to his retirement in 1971, he was 
a consultant to the Lead Industries Associa- 
tion. Mr. Shobe and Edna Oen were mar- 
ried in 1917. He leaves a son, Earl. Mrs. 
Shobe died last December. 


1920 


VIRGINIA JOHNSON Baker, A.M., April 20 in 
Sarasota, Fla., where she and her husband, 
Harrol ‘17, were vacationing. While work- 
ing as research chemists for Telling Belle 
Vernon of Cleveland, now Sealtest Foods, the 
Bakers developed Baker’s Modified Milk, an 
infant formula widely used from 1933 to 
1963. 

Born in Somerville, Mass., July 10, 1895, 
Mrs. Baker received the A.B. from Rad- 
cliffe in 1917. Prior to her marriage in 1919, 
she was a research analyst for Goodyear in 
Akron. 

A longtime resident of Lakewood, Ohio, 
Mrs. Baker was a charter member of the Lake- 
wood College Club, former treasurer of the Na- 
tional Needle Craft Guild and a_ board 
member of the Children’s Aid Society. She 
leaves her husband, daughter Virginia 
Hansen, sons Harrol ’48 and David and nine 
grandchildren. 


CaROL WALLACE CLARK, June 11 in Oberlin 
after a long illness. A teacher for 19 years, 
she spent 11 of those years in Oberlin as an 
elementary teacher at Prospect and East- 
wood Schools. Although she retired in 1964, 
she continued to substitute in the Oberlin 
schools and from 1966 to 1969 supervised 
interns in elementary teaching on a part- 
time basis. In 1969-70 she was full-time 
supervisor of the interns in the College’s 
M.A.T. elementary program. 

Mrs. Clark was born in Rocky River, Ohio, 
Dec. 24, 1898. Before her marriage to 
Lawrence J. Weil in 1922, she did personnel 
work for Halle Bros. of Cleveland. Follow- 
ing his death in 1932, she taught at Hudson 
(Ohio) Country Day School. 

In 1934 she married Mills G. Clark and 
in 1947 the Clarks moved from the Cleveland 
area to southern Oregon, where they 
purchased a ranch on the Rogue River. 
Mrs. Clark taught English and was advisor to 
girls at Prospect (Ore.) High School 1947- 
49. During the next five years she taught at 
the Concord School in Milwaukee, Ore., and 
the Jennings Lodge School in Oregon City. 
In 1951 she completed a three-year course 
in primary education at Oregon College of 
Education. 

In addition to her husband, she leaves a 
son, D. Wallace Weil ’45, a daughter, Con- 
stance Weil Flanigan ‘46, stepsons Gardner, 
Eugene and Crandle Clark, a sister, Mrs. 
Edel Speck, 17 grandchildren including 
Lorna Clark Leicht ‘69 and John Weil ’73 
and two great-grandchildren. 


Ruspy A. Horton, May 13 in Des Moines, 
Iowa, where she had resided since 1924. As 
director of women’s athletics and professor of 
phys ed at Drake for 42 years, she encouraged 
women to extend their concern for personal 
health and physical fitness to the community 
at large in establishing public health and 
recreation programs. During her six years 
as a member of Des Moines City Council 
(1949-55), she worked for improvements 
in the police department and police educa- 
tion at Drake, non-profit recreational op- 
portunities and the establishment of a county- 
city health department. She also 
participated in the hiring of the first full-time 
health director, which was the culmination 
of a 13-year personal campaign to improve 
county health regulations. 

Miss Holton was awarded honorary mem- 
bership in Phi Beta Kappa at Drake (1957). 
Listed in the first edition of American Women’s 
Who's Who and the 1963 Who's Who in the 
Midwest, she served on the executive board 


of the Human Betterment Federation, 
Planned Parenthood League, the Iowa 
Mental Hygiene Association, the state 


ACLU and the Midwest Institute of Inter- 
national Relations. She was former chair- 
man of the public affairs commission of the 
Des Moines Women’s League and founder of 
the Women’s Civic Council. She was also 
active in Camp Fire Girls. 

Born in Decorah, Iowa, Oct. 25, 1895, she 
received both the A.B. and the A.M. from 
the college in 1920. Prior to joining the 
Drake faculty, she taught at Carthage Col- 
lege and Freeport (Ill.) High School. 


1921 


IRENE CLAY CAHILL, Feb. 2 in Waterville, 
Ohio. She was born in Hicksville, Ohio, 
March 2, 1897. Afier teaching high school 
French for a year in Perrysburg, Ohio, she at- 
tended Law-Froebel School in Toledo where 
she received a diploma in 1923. She taught 
kindergarten in Rossford, Ohio, until her 
marriage in 1927 to Claude K. King. He died 
in 1938. She and Frank J. Cahill were mar- 
ried in 1944. Mrs. Cahill was a member of 
the D.A.R. and Eastern Star. She leaves a 
daughter, Barbara K. Johnson, and three 
grandchildren. 


Rev. Horatio S. Hitt, t, May 4. A leader in 
religious education activities in New York 
City since 1923, he was executive director 
of the Baptist Educational Center for over 
40 years. He also served for many years as 
dean of the Harlem Community Training 
School. Prior to assuming the directorship 
of the Baptist Center in 1930, he was direc- 
tor of religious education at Abyssinian Bap- 
tist Church. 

The Rev. Mr. Hill was born in Anderson- 
ville, S.C., May 21, 1892. He received the 
A.B. from Benedict College (1918) and the 
A.M. from Yale (1923). A former trustee of 
Benedict, he was awarded the D.D. there in 
1947. In the 1940’s he was president of the 
New England Sunday School Convention and 
assistant dean of the National Sunday School 
Congress. 

Mr. Hill and Nora Jiles were married in 
1929. They had one son, Horatio S. Jr. 
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EstHER M. Houtkamp, Dec. 19, 1976. Born 
in New Knoxville, Ohio, Oct. 31, 1895, she 
taught organ and piano privately there for 
many years. She also was organist and ac- 
companist in various churches. Miss Holt- 
kamp returned to Oberlin 1930-31 for a year 
of graduate work. She is survived by a 
brother, Otto ‘17, a nephew, William F., and 
nieces Betty (Mrs. Wayne Golly) and 
Maryln (Mrs. Roger Bell). 


ELLWYN WRIGHT Steerer, April 30 in Pomona, 
Calif., of a heart attack. Born Dec. 25, 
1896, she was the niece of Wilbur and 
Orville Wright and their sister, the late 
Katharine Wright Haskell ‘98. Mrs. Steeper 
studied in the Conservatory for a year prior 
to her marriage to Harold W. Steeper. In 
addition to her husband, she leaves a daugh- 
ter, Margaret (Mrs. R. W. Edwards), and a 
son, Charles. 


1922 


RuTH Juve, April 9 at her home in Ravenna, 
Ohio. A teacher at Ravenna High School for 
36 years, she introduced journalism to the cur- 
riculum and founded the school newspaper 
High Times which earned several All-Ameri- 
can and International firsts, the highest rat- 
ings given by the Quill and Scroll Associa- 
tion. Before being hired in 1926 to teach 
American history, she was on the staff of the 
Ravenna Republican. Born in Merill, Wis., she 
attended Oberlin 1918-19 and graduated 
from Ohio State. 


Het—eN DaGcett LENNOx, March 22 in Rock 
Falls, Ill., where she was born in 1900. A 
member of the last Conservatory class to 
graduate from the three-year public school 
music course under Prof. Karl Gherkens, she 
taught music in the schools of Newberry, 
Mich., 1922-23, and then returned to Rock 
Falls. For many years she taught piano 
privately in her home. She was_ the 
widow of W. Ross Lennox whom she married 
in 1925. Mrs. Lennox is survived by a 
brother. 


ALICE JOHNSON SIEGFRIED, Jan. 15 in Port- 
land, Ore. Born in Oregon City, Ore., 
July 28, 1897, she studied in the Con- 
servatory 1918-19 and later received the B.A. 
from Reed. A pianist and church organist, 
she also taught privately in the Portland area. 
She and Homer C. Siegfried were married 
in 1933. A son, John R., survives. 


Mary Girfin Yates, k, March 6 in Emlen- 
ton, Pa. An elementary teacher for many 
years, she taught first and second grade in 
Mt. Pleasant, Coraopolis and Hatboro, Pa., 
and Morgantown, W. Va., before her mar- 
riage to George D. Yates in 1936. Later she 
was a first grade teacher at Allegheny Clarion 
Joint School in Emlenton. 


1924 


HENRYETTA TURNER WittEK, May 13 at her 
home in Wooster, Ohio. She attended the 
Conservatory 1920-21 and was a musical 
entertainer in New York for many years. 
She was the widow of Louis Wittek whom 
she married in 1952. Mrs. Wittek was born 
May 11, 1902. 
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Hazet Reese. DEWoLrE, April 8 in Wadsworth, 
Ohio, after an extended illness. She at- 
tended the Conservatory 1924-26. She and 
her husband, Loren, celebrated their 50th 
wedding anniversary, Sept. 1, 1976. In addi- 
tion to her husband, she leaves daughters 
Patricia Schimmel, Shirley Chase and Eliza- 
beth Creighton. 


James O. Gaines, May 6 in Toledo, Ohio. 
Active in small businessmens’ associations 
and owner of the Arxon Co. in Toledo for 50 
years, he was the owner of a service station 
and a service station, motel and restaurant 
complex. He was a former director of the 
National Association of Truck-Stop Operators 
and a member of the Toledo Small Business- 
man’s Association, the West Toledo Exchange 
Club and the First Congregational Church. 
Mr. Gaines attended the College 1922-26 and 
graduated from the U. of Michigan (1927). 
He leaves his wife, Anna, three daughters and 
a sister. 


Harotp B. (Pete) INGAtts, April 30 in 
Kerhonkson, N.Y. Born in Kansas City, Mo., 
Aug. 31, 1902, he spent two years as YMCA 
boys’ work secretary in Lake County, Ohio, 
prior to enrolling at Oberlin. He was presi- 
dent of the Y cabinet, a member of Men’s 
Senate and captain of the 1926 cross-coun- 
try team. During his undergraduate years 
he also served as vice-chairman of the Cen- 
tral Regional Y Council and secretary of 
the National Council of Christian Associa- 
tions. 

After teaching in Taiku, China, as a 
Shansi rep 1926-28, he became secretary of 
student work for the National YMCA Council 
in New York. Remaining in that position, 
he did graduate work at Columbia and 
Union Seminary, receiving the M.A. in 1934, 
and co-authored Religion in the Preparatory 
Schools (1933). He was ordained in 1934 
and received the B.D. from Yale two years 
later. 

In 1933 he was appointed chaplain at 
Northfield School for Girls, where he was 
instrumental in setting up a non-denomina- 
tional student-faculty church which served 
as a pattern for other schools. He left North- 
field in 1955 to become associate executive 
director and then acting general secretary 
(1948) of the National Student YMCA. 
From 1950 to 1958 he was Y secretary at 
the U. of Illinois. He was a member of the 
YMCA Student Secretaries Association, 
serving as president 1953-56. 

Mr. Ingalls left Y work in 1958 to accept 
the directorship of Kirkridge, a non-de- 
nominational Protestant retreat center in 
Bangor, Pa. The following year he was 
hired by the New York City Congregational 
Church Association to direct and develop a 
similar center, Deer Hill, in Wappingers 
Falls, N.Y. He retired in 1967. 

In addition to his wife, the former Eliza- 
beth Walker, he leaves a daughter, Laura, 
(Mrs. David F. Babcock) and a_ sister, 
Miriam (Mrs. George L. Partridge) who 
attended the College 1926-29. The Ingalls 
were married in 1928. 


1928 


Epwarp E. Douse, March 27 in Evanston, 
Ill. He retired in 1966 after 26 years as a 
buyer with Sears, Roebuck in Chicago. 
During the next four years he was a consul- 
tant to the furniture industry, maintaining 
an office in Chicago’s Furniture Mart. In 
1973 he was executive director of the North- 
field, Ill., Chamber of Commerce. 

Mr. Dohse was born in Dayton, Ohio, Oct. 
7,1905. After attending the College 1924-26, 
he received the B.S. in business administra- 
tion from Ohio State (1929). Prior to join- 
ing Sears, he was employed by the General 
Motors Acceptance Corp. in Dayton and 
Montgomery Ward in Chicago. During 
WWII he was a major in the Army. 

He leaves his wife, Martha, and two chil- 
dren. 


FLORENCE BARBOUR Kraft, May 24 in Rich- 
mond, Ind. A resident of Richmond since 
1938, she was the widow of Milton E. Kraft, 
professor of education at Earlham College 
for 34 years. Before her marriage in 1940, 
she taught piano at Indiana Central Col- 
lege and theory and music history at Earlham. 
She served on the board of directors of the 
Richmond Symphony Orchestra Associa- 
tion in the formative years of the orchestra 
and the Richmond Symphony Women’s 
Board. 

Mrs. Kraft was born Feb. 18, 1907, in North 
Branch, Mich., and returned there to teach 
piano 1928-34. In 1932 she received the 
Mus.M. from the Conservatory. She leaves 
two children, Frederick B. and Susan (Mrs. 
Jack Hudson) and her mother, Mrs. Carl M. 
Barbour. 


ZeLMA L. Doran, April 11 in Tiffin, Ohio. 
From 1929 until her retirement in 1956, she 
taught English at Tiffin Junior High. In 1928- 
29 she was a teacher and social worker in 
Middletown, Conn. Miss Doran was born 
in Cromers, Ohio, Feb. 12, 1906. 


1929 


T. Netson Baker, April 27 in Colonial Heights, 
Va. Emeritus professor of chemistry at 
Virginia State College, he retired in 1972 af- 
ter 40 years as department chairman. Be- 
fore going to Virginia State, he taught at 
Tougaloo and Talladega. 

An enthusiastic supporter of musical activ- 
ities in the community and at the College, 
he sang with the Virginia State a capella 
choir and played the oboe in the concert band 
and the symphony orchestra for many years. 

Mr. Baker was born in Pittsfield, Mass., 
July 6, 1906. He received the A.M. from 
Oberlin in 1930 and the Ph.D. in 1941 from 
Ohio State. He was a member of Phi Beta 
Kappa, Sigma Xi and the American Chemical 
Society. 

He leaves his second wife, Geneva, sons 
T. Nelson III and Newman T., three grand- 
daughters, sisters Edith ‘26 and Ruth ’33 and 
a brother, Harry ’28. 
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W. JAMES CROSLAND, March 6, 1976, in Jack- 
sonville, Fla. A pianist and organist, he had 
taught music in Jacksonville since 1930. 
From 1930 to 1943 he was also head of the 
piano department at Jacksonville College of 
Music and then was organist/choir director 
at the First Methodist Church 1943-58. 
He leaves his wife, the former Camille Ar- 
nold whom he married in 1934. 


MILTON C. Forster, April 11 at his home in 
Manassas, Va., of a heart attack. When he 
retired in 1966 as director of the Veterans 
Administration’s research statistics service, 
he was awarded a commendation in recogni- 
tion of his 32 years in the federal govern- 
ment. He joined the agency in 1946 and 
under his supervision its research and 
analysis activities were greatly expanded. 
In the 1930’s he was a consultant on re- 
search and records projects in the WPA 
and during WWII he served in the executive 
office of the Secretary of the Navy. 

In 1961 Mr. Forster received a tribute from 
H.E.W. for The Chart Book, a volume prepared 
under his direction for the White House Con- 
ference on Aging. 

Born in Des Moines, Iowa, Sept. 19, 1906, 
Mr. Forster received the M.A. in psychology 
from the U. of Minnesota (1931) and the 
Ph.D. from Yale (1934). He is survived by a 
brother, Donald E., and a sister, Mrs. Lorena 
Fisher. His wife, Ruth, is deceased. 


LAURA SAYERS Moore, May 20 in Florida. 
Born in Niles, Ohio, Aug. 18, 1908, she re- 
tired in 1973 after 39 years as a teacher and 
a librarian in Niles schools. She began at 
Jefferson Elementary School in 1930 and 
later taught English and French at McKinley 
High School. After receiving the M.A. in 
French from Columbia in 1939, she taught 
for three years at Blanche Kellogg Institute 
in San Juan, Puerto Rico, and then returned 
to Niles in 1945 to teach at Washington 
Junior High. From 1957 until her retirement 
in 1973, she was the librarian at Edison 
Junior High. She leaves a son, W. David 65. 


JOSEPHINE RoyeR THOMAS, March 2. in 
Charleston, W. Va., where she had resided 
for over 50 years. Her husband, the late 
Frank A. Thomas, was a wholesale dry goods 
merchant. Mrs. Thomas was born in Mt. 
Morris, Ill., July 5, 1897. Prior to her mar- 
riage in 1923, she was director of girls’ 
work at the First Presbyterian Church. In 
the 1940’s she was state president of the 
League of Women Voters. She leaves son 
Frank A. Jr., daughter Ruth (Mrs. William 
Gardner), 14 grandchildren and two great 
grandchildren. Her son, John, died last Sep- 
tember. 


1931 


Everett W. Lemon, April 22 in Southfield, 
Mich., after several years of failing health. 
He retired in 1958 as sales engineer with 
Gottsman Machinery in Detroit. Earlier he 
worked in sales for Oakland Mill Supply and 
the Detroit Shopping News. During WWII he 
was purchasing agent and office manager for 
a machine tool company in Detroit. 

Mr. Lemon was born in Richmond, Ind., 


July 29, 1909. He and Katherine L. Satter- 
thwaite ‘34 were married in 1935. In addi- 
tion to his wife, he leaves two children and 


five grandchildren 
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Rev. Water B. Lets, t, March 11 in Day- 
ton, Ohio. He was born in Miamisburg, 
Ohio, Aug. 13, 1890. After graduating from 
Heidelberg College in 1918, he received the 
B.D. (1921) from Central Theological Semi- 
nary, the M.A. (1928) from Boston U. and the 
D.D. (1950) from Eden Seminary. He studied 
at the Graduate Schoo! of Theology 1936- 
eX). 

The Rev. Mr. Leis was minister of the 
Evangelical and Reformed Church in Belle- 
vue, Ohio, from 1936 to 1958, and did sup- 
ply preaching following his formal retire- 
ment. Prior to assuming the Bellevue 
pastorate, he served churches in Hamilton 
and Fairborn, Ohio. 

He leaves his wife, the former. 
Sheehan, whom he married in 1921. 


Edna 


AticE RuTH SENKO. She was born in Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, Aug. 19, 1917. After attend- 
ing Oberlin 1934-35, she studied for two 
years at Ohio Wesleyan and graduated from 
Elyria (Ohio) Business College. Prior to her 
marriage to Joseph M. Senko in 1948, she 
worked for Land Title Guarantee and Trust 
in Elyria and then went to Tokyo where she 
was an Office assistant at Gen. MacArthur’s 
headquarters and secretary to the head of 
the foreign trade division, Allied Powers 
Command. Since 1961, when her husband 
retired from a 20-year career with the Army, 
she had resided in the San Fernando Valley 
area. She leaves her husband, children 
Valerie, Frederick and Pamela and a sister, 
Janice Ruth Hume ’37. Mrs. Senko’s 
mother, the late Alice Powers LaCost, gradu- 
ated from the Conservatory in 1910 and re- 
ceived the Mus.M. in 1931. 


1944 


EpGAR W. FLoop, t, Dec. 17, 1976, in Detroit. 
From 1958 until his retirement in 1975, he 
was director of the Oakland County Youth 
Assistance Program in Pontiac, Mich. In 
developing a court associated program for 
preventing juvenile delinquency and child 
neglect, he pioneered the concept of using 
citizen volunteers. By 1975 the Oakland 
program had involved over 1,000 active vol- 
unteers and served as a model for youth 
service programs throughout the country. 
Prior to directing the youth program, he co- 
ordinated settlement extension services for 
the Detroit Council of Churches. He was al- 
so senior minister at Boulevard Congrega- 
tional Church in Detroit. 

Active in the Parent and Teacher Organi- 
zation at the state and local level, Mr. Flood 
chaired the Michigan Juvenile Protection 
Committee 1966-72. He was former presi- 
dent of the Oakland County chapter of the 
National Association of Social Workers and 
president of the Protestant Community 
Services board in Detroit 1972-73. He orga- 
nized many seminars and conferences on 
youth assistance services including the state- 
wide Michigan Congress for Parents and 
Teachers in 1970 and regional conferences 
sponsored by the Children’s Charter of the 
Courts of Michigan and the Michigan Bar 
Association in 1973 and 1975. 

Before going to Detroit in 1955, Mr. Flood 
was director of the community services divi- 


sion of the Pittsburgh Urban League 
1944-55. He received the A.B. from Lincoln 
U. (1933) and the M.S.W. from the U. of 
Pittsburgh (1955). He was born in Selma, 
Ala., Sept. 11, 1910. He leaves his wife, 
the former Pauline O. Kelly whom he mar- 
ried in 1933, and daughters Barbara and Gail. 


1942 


CHRISTENE LANDFEAR KIRSCHNER, May 20 at 
her home in Aurora, Ohio, where she had re- 
sided for 25 years. She was born on Christ- 
mas Day 1914 in Geneva, Ohio. Prior to re- 
ceiving the A.M. from Ohio U. in 1950, she 
was a parish worker for Calvary Baptist 
Church in Cleveland and a minister's as- 
sociate at the First Congregational Church 
in Moline, Ill. Later she was an elemen- 
tary teacher in Maple Heights, Ohio, and as- 
sistant children’s librarian on the staff of the 
Cleveland Public Library. Mrs. Kirschner 
leaves her husband, James, whom she mar- 
ried in 1952, daughters Kathleen Hatfield 
and Susan, a sister, Mrs. Lois Epps, and a 
brother, Meredith. 
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Lestig HEYMAN ZINMAN, April 7 in Edison, 
N.J., of a brain tumor. She was born in 
New York City, March 5, 1937. A member 
of the Modern Dance Club at Oberlin, she 
continued her interest in dance at the U. of 
Minnesota where she studied 1960-61. She 
also taught weekly dance classes for chil- 
dren at the Jewish Community Center in 
Minneapolis. From 1968 to 1973 she studied 
dance and methods of teaching creative 
movement to young children in Amsterdam, 
where her former husband, David Zinman 
‘58, was conductor of the Netherlands 
Chamber Orchestra. Returning to the U.S. 
in 1973, she entered a graduate program in 
dance therapy at N.Y.U. and received a mas- 
ter’s degree shortly before she became ill. 
She leaves children Paul and Rachel, par- 
ents Mr. and Mrs. Joseph K. Heyman and 
sisters Barbara Jo and Margaret. 


1969 


Epwarp W. NyLanper. His charred body 
was found April 10 in a cave in the foothills 
near Boulder, Colo. Ten days earlier he had 
sent friends photographs of himself and let- 
ters, detailing how they could contact him 
after death. Friends said he had been de- 
spondent since his divorce from Lyn 
Heiman ‘75 last November. 

A student of Eastern religions and a self- 
styled guru, he had resided in Boulder since 
the summer of 1974. While continuing his 
study of yoga and meditation, he took a job 
with the Storm Products Co. in Broomfield, 
Colo., and soon was promoted to assistant 
to the production manager. 

Mr. Nylander was born in Keene, N.H., 
Nov. 8, 1947. He majored in art at Oberlin, 
and prior to completing his degree require- 
ments in 1971, spent six months touring 
Europe with an ascetic sage. In 1973 he 
was hired by former Athletic Director Jack 
Scott to teach yoga in the phys ed depart- 
ment. 
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Dan BitTNER has enrolled at American 
Graduate School of International Management 
in Glendale, Ariz. 

Jopy DeRitteR has moved to Atlanta, 
“where he is looking for work and trying to 
entertain himself.” Address: 3411 Cumber- 
land Ct., Apt. #3, Chamblee, GA 30341. 

This fall SHAHRIAR SHAHRIARI will begin 
graduate work in mathematics at the U. of Wis- 
consin. Address: Loth Lorien Co-op House, 
244 Lakelawn PIl., Madison, WI 53715. 
Phone: 608/256-9860 

JosH SPIELBERG and ANINDITA_ BANERII 
were married May 31 in Fairchild Chapel. 

Ropert Warp, French hornist, and David 
Bell ‘78, clarinetist, were members of the 
New College Festival Symphony Orchestra 
which performed June 3-4, 10-11 and 17-18 
in Sarasota, Fla. 


1976 


CaroL BACON has been awarded tenure as 
associate principal French Horn with the 
Rochester (N.Y.) Philharmonic. 

Satty DeMio-Meyer is assistant fine arts 
librarian at the main branch of the Cleveland 
Public Library. Address: 7287 Hyde Park Dr., 
Middleburg Heights, OH 44130 

MariLyN Rie, principal timpanist with 
the Chicago Civic Orchestra, has been ap- 
pointed assistant timpanist and percussionist 
with the San Antonio Symphony beginning in 
September 

Ray Romero is a law clerk at the Legal 
Services Center for Immigrants (Chicago) 
while studying at Northwestern Law School. 
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SUSAN BockHorF and her husband, Erik 
PALMER, are living at 945 Ogden St., #407, 
Denver, CO 80218. She will attend the U. of 
Denver this fall with a graduate assistantship 
in sociology. She reports that classmates 
Bos BeHR and NANcy GRAHAM are also in the 
Denver area. Bob is an investment counselor 
and Nancy is working on the M.A. in political 
science while holding down a full-time job with 
Mathematica, a social research company. 

TIMOTHY BRYANT and Mary_ ELIZABETH 
ELDER were married June 26, 1976, at Bet- 
sey’s parents’ home in Mt. Lakes, N.J. They 
are expecting their first child in July. Tim 
completed his Oberlin degree in February and 
Betsey finished her undergraduate work at 
Princeton in 1975. Address: 266 Lac LaBelle 
Dr., Oconomowoc, WI 53066 

RHONA FREEMAN and CourRTNEY WEST- 
cortt are still playing concertsin Holland. They 
made their Amsterdam debut July 8 in a sum- 
mer concert series in the Posthoorn Kerk. 
Rhona’s address: van Eeghenstraat 10, 
Amsterdam. Courtney’s: The Hague, Lange 
Beestenmarkt 94. 

Nancy GEIGER has received the M.H.A. 
from the School of Public Health and Com- 
munity Medicine at the U. of Washington in 
Seattle. Address: 751 N.E. 59th St., Seattle, 
WA 98105. 

During the past school year Peter Hick- 
MAN organized a second co-op cafeteria at 
SUNY Stony Brook. The co-op is named 
after Eugene V. Debs. In February he be- 
came a member of the national board of the 
Democratic Socialist Organizing Committee. 
This summer he has an internship in the 
comptroller’s office in New York City and is 
living with his parents at 77-46 79th St. 
Glendale, NY 11227. Phone: 212/821-3246. 

Ropert JACKSON and Rebekah Ander- 
son were married last January and spent their 
honeymoon in Acapulco. Robbie is vice- 
president and manager of C & T Jackson 
Liquors Inc. Rebekah was formerly with 
the Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co. in 
Newark, N.J. Address: 101 Gates Ave., 
Apt. A-8, Montclair, N.J. 07042. 


SUSAN JACOBY and Tim Kuntz ’77 were 
married Jan. 22. STUART BARD, LAUREN 
POMERANTZ, Paul Chamlin ‘77. and 
William Zeffiro ‘78 took part in the celebra- 
tion. 

BRENT LAYMON and KaTHy SAWADA 
were married March 19 in Andalusia, Ala. 
Mark EpsteIN and Mary HiINcHEY | at- 
tended the wedding. Address: Box 28F, Yale 
Divinity School, 409 Prospect, New Haven, 
CT 06510. 

STEPHEN MILLER is a production engineer 
with the American Chemical Society’s Chemi- 
cal Abstracts Service in Columbus, Ohio. He 
recently received the M.S. in operations re- 
search from the U. of Florida. 

BARB WaRrpD is assistant to the director of 
The New Gallery of Contemporary Art in 
Cleveland. She will continue her graduate 
studies in art history at Case Western Reserve 
this fall with the help of a C.W.R.U. Graduate 
Alumni Fund Award. Address: 1546 Belmar, 


Cleveland, OH 44118. Phone: 216/932- 
7024. 
RANDY WEISS expects to receive the 


B.Mus. in performance at the U. of Louis- 
ville in June 1978. He is a full-time violinist 
in the Louisville Orchestra 


1974 


After a year of traveling in Mexico and Cen- 
tral America, CAsEY Cook returned to 
Grand Rapids, Mich., to coach diving at East 
High School. Two of his divers finished first 
and third in state competition. The first 
place winner, his brother, finished 68 points 
ahead of the second place, setting a new state 
record by 31 points. Casey is also selling real 
estate and working as a cashier at a local food 
co-op. Address: 441 Madison St., Grand 
Rapids, MI 49503. 

Betty Hunter Shultz and her husband, 
Paul, have moved to 573 E. Main St., East 
Palestine, OH 44413. She sold license plates 
for the local deputy registrar until mid-June and 
is now fixing up the house and playing on a 
girls’ softball team. 

Davip KEENE has completed his third year 
at the U. of Washington Medical School and 
is tentatively planning to go into family prac- 
tice. Last fall he spent seven weeks in 
Guatemala where he studied Spanish and 
worked in a field hospital set up to serve 
20,000 residents of a town devastated by the 
earthquake. Address: 5039 19th, N.E., 
Seattle, WA 98105. Phone: 206/523-1077. 

Davip McGuire has been promoted to 
assistant treasurer of the Leavitt Rd. branch 
of Lorain County Savings and Trust, Elyria, 
Ohio. 

MELISSA STEBBINS Mundell and _ her 
husband, Lee, have received J.D. degrees from 
the U. of Georgia and have been admitted to 
the State Bar. After amuch-needed vacation, 
they will reside at 111 W. Gwinnett St., 
Savannah, GA 31402. 

JANET TARIKA is a grad student at the 
U. of Michigan. She received honorable 
mention in national competition for graduate 
fellowships from the National Science Founda- 
tion. 

STEVEN WAGNER and Barbara Gottheimer 
were married April 10 at Temple Sinai in 
Roslyn, N.Y. Steve graduated from Brooklyn 
Law School this spring and Barbara works in 
the sales and marketing department of Genesis 
Project Inc. of New York City. 
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Steve WATTER is in his second year of an 
M.Ed. program in college student personnel 
administration at Colorado State. He has a 
graduate assistantship as director of a 420- 
student co-ed dorm. Address: Edwards Hall, 
HD Apt., Fort Collins, CO 80521. Phone: 303/ 
491-3834. 

J.D. and Julia (Manning ’75) Watts have 
moved from Chicago to Milwaukee, where he is 
assistant district attorney. They have a 
daughter, Catherine Margaret, born March 24. 
Julia graduated from the U. of Wisconsin 
(1974) and is a candidate for the M.A. in art 
history at the U. of Chicago. After J.D. 
finished law school at Wisconsin in 1975, they 
spent several months touring Europe before 
going to Chicago. Address: 4122 W. Hawthorn 
Trace, #207, Brown Deer, WI 53209. 

BERTON and HarriET CONNOR WHITAKER 
have joined the staff at Alice Lloyd College as 
associate director of development and special 
assistant to the vice president for development, 
respectively. 


1973 


ANDREA AYVAZIAN and STEPHEN ANDER- 
SON will be married Aug. 21 in Chapel Hill, 
N.C. Andrea will study biological sciences at 
the U. of North Carolina this fall. Steve is 
completing the instructor’s course at the Na- 
tional Outdoor Leadership School in Lander, 
Wyo. 

ANNE CaBy and Davip Ly es are living 
in Washington, D.C. Anne is an associate 
librarian at Gallaudet College and David is a 
professional staff member with the Defense 
Subcommittee of the Senate Appropriations 
Committee. Address: 2146 N. Brandywine 
St., Arlington, VA 22207. 

Rosert Dopps received the D.O. from 
Philadelphia College of Osteopathic Medicine 
in June. 

Bos Drocin has joined the staff of The 
Charlotte Observer in North Carolina as night 
police reporter. 

DEBORAH FINK Peters has completed her 
first year of law school at Case Western Re- 
serve. She and Mary Sawyer Picken ’56 col- 
laborated to win best brief and best argument 
in two-team moot competition at Case this 
spring. On the weekends Debbie commutes to 
Buffalo, where her husband, Larry ’72, is 
working on a Ph.D. in biopsychology at SUNY. 

GLENN GOLLOBIN received the M.D. from 
Washington U. May 18 and two days later 
married Joan E. Sacks in Clayton, Mo. In 
June he began an internship in internal medi- 
cine at the U. of Minnesota. Joan is con- 
tinuing graduate work in clinical psychology. 
Address: 1296 Pleasant Ave., Apt. 202, St. 
Paul, MN 55102. 

LYNN KEITH-SWENSON is “studying with a 
spiritual teacher” in Vero Beach, Fla. (P.O. Box 
2436, Zip 32960). 

PENNY KEMLER has been appointed assistant 
professor of music at the U. of Wyoming. 
Address: 205 S. 30th St., Apt. E-16, Laramie, 
WY 82070. 

RICHARD KesNeR has received the Ph.D. 
in British and imperial history from Stanford. 
In July he began a post-doctorate at Wayne 
State, where his wife, SusAN NAYER, is 
completing a master’s in library science. 
Address: clo Corinne Nayer, 8759 Hunting- 
ton Rd., Huntington Woods, MI 48070. 
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Mark LINZER received the M.D. from 
Johns Hopkins in May and now is a resident 
in social medicine at Montefiore Hospital in the 
Bronx. He is also working half time at the 
Martin Luther King Neighborhood Health 
Center in South Bronx. He plans to specialize 
in internal medicine with emphasis on general 
practice for the inner city population. Ad- 
dress: 3312 Rochambeau Ave., Bronx, NY 
10467. 

In January STEVE MCQUILLIN received the 
M.S. in historic preservation from Columbia’s 
Graduate School of Architecture. He is a 
planner with the Lorain County Regional 
Planning Commission. The commission has 
published his thesis, “Preserving Our Past,” 
a report on historic buildings and sites in Lorain 
County. Address: 143 Devonshire Ct., Elyria, 
OH 44035. 

Douc Ma Ltory graduated from St. Louis U. 
School of Medicine cum laude. He has a 
three-year residency in internal medicine at 
the Mayo Clinic. 

DiaNe MeEleR received the M.D. from 
Northwestern this spring and is a resident in 
internal medicine at the U. of Oregon. Ad- 
dress: 4908 S.W. Dosch Rd., Portland, OR 
97201. 

Fave Nikoo and Anthony DeWitt were 
married May 14 in Williamstown, Mass. 
Faye received the M.A. from the Fletcher 
School of Law and Diplomacy in 1974, the 
M.A.L.D. in 1976 and has begun work there 
on the Ph.D. She plans to finish her disserta- 
tion by October. Tony graduated from 
Williams College (1968) and Fletcher (1972) 
and is working in Washington, D.C. Ad- 
dress: 1531-22B Northgate Square, Reston, 
VA 22090. 

RicH OR.orF is a writer for the TV show 
“Three’s Company.” He comments that be- 
cause of the six-week trial basis (with four 
years’ worth of options), he could end up 
elsewhere later in the season or unemployed 
but, fortunately, “not broke, due to the luck 
on the Match Game.” Earlier he wrote a 
script for “Phyllis” which the producers 
liked but which was not filmed because the 
show was cancelled. Address: 6151 Orange 
St., #304, Los Angeles, CA 90048. 

Dick Roperts and Mary ANN KANTOSKY 
were married May 28 in Fairchild Chapel. 
Dick’s sister, Sandra ‘64, was in the wedding 
party and Robert Found Mosier ’74 was the 
soloist. Classmates of Dick’s mother, Mary 
Rhodes Roberts ‘30, who were in Oberlin for 
a mini-reunion, took time off from Commence- 
ment weekend activities to attend the cere- 
mony and reception. Other Oberlin friends 
and faculty at the wedding were Jim Mosier, 
Pat CULLIGAN, MARILYN PetRipEs, Bob Levy 
‘72, Geoff Wilson ’67, Chip Treuhaft ‘69, 
Dave and Guneli Hershiser, Bob ’37 and 
Libby Miller Dixon ‘41, Norm Henderson 
and Marion McConnell. Dick and Mary Ann 
are living at 647 Hawkeye Ct., Iowa City, 
Iowa 52240. Both are working on Ph.D.’s 
in clinical psychology, Dick at Iowa and 
Mary Ann at the U. of Wisconsin. 

JAY and Frances (Detweiler ’74) ROBERTS 
have moved from Vermont to Cleveland, 
where they will attend Case Western Re- 
serve beginning in September. Frances will 
enroll in the law school and Jay will do 
graduate work in biomedical engineering. 


Address: 2989 Ripley Rd., Shaker Heights, 
OH 44120. 
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Davip Baytess has been teaching in the 
philosophy department at Notre Dame since 
September 1976 and will be teaching there 
again in the coming academic year. He is 
still working on his dissertation at Cambridge 
and hopes to finish it by next spring. 

CHRISTINE BOARDMAN has left her position 
as artist-in-residence with the Memphis Opera 
Theatre and moved to Manhattan “to find new 
career opportunities.” During the past season 
she sang with the Augusta Opera Theatre, 
the Bronx Opera and the Atlanta Chamber 
Orchestra. Address: 302 W. 87th St., #84, 
New York, N.Y. 10024. 

TED BorKAN is a psychology assistant at 
Columbus (Ohio) State Institution, one of four 
state institutions for the mentally retarded. 
As his thesis project for the M.A. in psychology 
at Ohio State, he established a rationale and 
procedure for assessing the so-called “un- 
testable.” At CSI he is responsible for psy- 
chological input to the evaluation and pro- 
gramming of 180 persons. Address: 453 E. 
16th Ave., Apt. D, Columbus, OH 43201. 

TED CENTERWALL has completed a fifth 
year in communications (editorial-journalism 
sequence) at the U. of Washington. In July 
he plans to marry Sara Hackedorn, an art 
teacher in the Bellevue Public Schools. She 
is a U. Wash. alumna. Address: 2020 43rd 
Ave., East, Apt. 1, Seattle, WA 98112. 

SUSAN CORLISS is assistant city manager 
for PSI World, a personal growth organization 
in Phoenix. She received the M.A. in art his- 
tory from the U. of Michigan in 1974 and has 
completed two years of her Ph.D. program 
there. From April 1976 to February 1977, 
Susan ran a small retail-wholesale business. 
Address: 6333 N. 12th St., #129, Phoenix, 
AZ 85014. 

Denise DeANeE White is director of the 
Native American program recently established 
on the St. Regis Mohawk Indian Reservation 
in cooperation with St. Lawrence U. Funded 
under Title IV and administered by the tribe, 
the program provides bachelor’s and master’s 
degree credits and teacher certification, en- 
abling Indians to teach in bicultural situations. 

PauL DemMeR and his wife, Pam, have a 
son, Kenneth Paul, born March 13. 

After 16 months as a news writer at WTOP 
in Washington, D.C., HANK DoLtMaTCH has 
joined WVEC-TV (Channel 13, an ABC 
affiliate) in Norfolk, Va., as a field reporter in 
Virginia Beach. Address: 2008 Queen Victoria 
Ct., Virginia Beach, VA 23454. 

Don FaLk will begin a master’s program 
in environmental planning at Tufts this fall. 
He is playing a lot of volleyball and “occa- 
sionally escaping to the mountains.” Ad- 
dress: 22 Peters St. Cambridge, MA 02139. 

Tep Hacc is working for Morgan Stanley 
& Co. as a senior financial planner. Address: 
105 West 55th St., New York, NY 10019. 

DuNcAN HANSON is minister of the First 
Presbyterian Church in Lakeview, Ore. 
(P.O. Box 631, Zip 97630). 

After three years with Firemen’s Fund 
Insurance, Mike Hatzipakis has joined the 
inland marine underwriting department of 
Kemper Insurance Co. 
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Wit HuESTON is working on a DVM-MS in 
veterinary preventive medicine at Ohio State. 
His wife, Karen, is completing her doctorate 
in clinical (school/child) psychology. Ad- 
dress: 59 E. Tulane Rd., Columbus, OH 
43102. 

The U.S. Committee for Sports in Israel 
selected JANE LITTMANN for the women’s 
fencing team which competed in the 10th 
World Maccabiah Games July 12-21. Jane is a 
psychology intern at the Judge Baker Guidance 
Center in Boston. 

Date and Judy NicHots have bought a 
home at 298 E. College St., Oberlin 44074. 
Dale continues to work for the Nordson Corp. 
in Amherst and Judy is active with Childbirth 
Inc. of Lorain County as a class assistant 
and speaker. Their children, Scott and Court- 
ney, are now 3 1/2 and 9 months. 

ALLEN OtTTE and Garry Kvistad ’71 re- 
turned to Oberlin May 14 as members of the 
Blackearth Percussion Group. The _per- 
formance was the eighth and final concert 
of the 1976-77 New Directions recital series. 
Al, Garry, Stacey Bowers and Dave Johnson 
are faculty artists-in-residence at Northern 
Illinois and instructors at the Saskatchewan 
School of the Arts. 

Dave SHIPLEY will be a visiting professor 
at the U. of South Carolina Law School for 
1977-78. He will teach civil procedures, in- 
tellectual property, remedies and employment 
discrimination. He is on leave from the law 
firm in Providence, R.I., where he has worked 
since 1975. Address: U. of South Carolina 
Law Center, Columbia, S.C. 29208. 

In July CaROLYN STANFORD, M.D., began a 
four-year residency in pathology at the U. of 
Pennsylvania Hospital. Address: Coachman 
East Apts., #6311, Gibbsboro Rd., Lindenwold, 
NJ 08021. 

SusAN WEATHERS has graduated from 
Columbia Medical School and is interning in 
general surgery at Bassett Hospital. Address: 
Fernleigh-Over, Apt. 5A, Cooperstown, NY 
13326. 

JOHN WooLtey is a doctoral candidate in 
political science at the U. of Wisconsin and 
has been in Washington, D.C., since January, 
where he is writing his thesis on the Federal 
Reserve Board. After completing an ap- 
pointment as a research associate at the Wood- 
row Wilson International Center for Scholars 
(at the Smithsonian), he joined the Brookings 
Institution in July as a research fellow in 
governmental studies. Address: 328 N St. 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20024. Phone: 202/ 
448-4458. 
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Peter Brest is working in the department 
of psychiatry at St. Vincent’s Hospital in New 
York City. He is also a member of a collec- 
tive of social workers who will publish Catalyst: 
A Socialist Journal of the Social Services be- 
ginning late this fall. Address: 11 West 11th 
St., New York, NY 10011. 

ELIZABETH DurKIN has been promoted to 
assistant counsel for Union Commerce Bank 
of Cleveland where she has worked since 1974. 

JoHN Farmer and Bonnie Lawrence ‘70 
have bought a home on Capitol Hill (1527 
Massachusetts Ave. S.E., Washington, D.C. 
20003). John has a job with Vice President 
Mondale, continuing an association which 
began as a Senate aide and extended through 
the campaign. Bonnie has decided to stay at 
home with baby Julia and not return to teach- 
ing this fall. 
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Marcia GriGtak Hankle and her hus- 
band, Bob, have a son, Matthew Robert, who 
will be a year old Aug. 21, From October to 
March they were in Zurich, Switzerland, where 
Bob was recording with Radio Zurich’s orches- 
tra. Marcia did some work there including a 
Julie Andrew’s T.V. special. Since March they 
have been freelancing in New York. Address: 
327 W. 88th St., New York, NY 10024. 

Garry Kvistab still is a member of the 
Blackearth Percussion Group. See Class of 
1972: 

Nancy PEREGRIM Marion received the 
Ph.D. in international economics from 
Princeton this spring and has joined the eco- 
nomics department at Dartmouth. Her hus- 
band, Steve, teaches community medicine at 
Dartmouth Medical School. Address: 8 
Reservoir Blvd., Hanover, NH 03755. 

THOMAS SHAW is the cellist and David 
Cleveland ‘68 the first violinist with the 
Audubon Quartet which won first prize in the 
“interpretation of contemporary music” 
category and second prize in the compulsory 
category in international string quartet 
competition held as part of the Festival de 
Musique dEvian in France May 20-30. 

Mo tity WriGHt, D.V.M., has begun a 
two-year residency program in veterinary 
anesthesiology at the U. of Minnesota. 
Address: Dept. of Small Animal Clinical Sci- 
ences, Veterinary Hospitals, College of 
Veterinary Medicine, U. of Minnesota, St. 
Paul, MN 55108. 
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Gary Boercket will join the faculty at 


Wilson College in Chambersburg, Pa., in Sep- 
tember as an instructor of music. He hasbeen 
a teaching assistant in piano at the U. of Iowa 
where he is studying toward a doctorate in 
piano performance and pedagogy. 

ANNE CHRISTENSON is working on a mas- 
ter’s degree in teaching English as a foreign 
language at American Univ. in Cairo. 

MicHaeL Daty and Elizabeth Beckwith 
plan to be married in August. Mike gradu- 
ated from Cornell Law School last year and is 
a lawyer with Onondaga Neighborhood Legal 
Services in Syracuse. Elizabeth is a medical 
secretary. 

BONNIE LAWRENCE and John Farmer ’71 
have a daughter, Julia Lawrence Farmer, born 
Jan. 19. (See 1971). 

Davip NACHTIGAL is associated with the 
Washington, D.C., law firm of Morgan, Lewis 
and Bockius, specializing in energy and cor- 
porate finance matters. He graduated from 
the U. of Southern California Law School in 
June. Address: 2326 20th St. N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20009. 

Eric Nye received a master’s degree from 
the Naval Postgraduate School in Monterey, 
Calif. He is currently assigned to China 
Lake, Calif., in the northwest corner of the 
Mojave Desert. Address: VX-5, NWC 
China Lake, CA 93555. 

KALMAN ResNICK and Rachel Garza were 
married Nov. 24 in Chicago. Rachel teaches 
in an experimental bilingual adult education 
program and Kal is the supervising attorney 
at the Legal Services Center for Immigrants. 
Ray Romero ’76 is a law clerk at the Center 
(while studying at Northwestern Law School). 
Address: 3766 North Lakewood, Chicago, 


IL 60613. 


BERTHA SAFFORD, M.D., and her husband, 
John Hruby, have completed their first year 
of family practice residency in Augusta, Maine. 
They are renting an old farmhouse and en- 
joying the life of rural New England. Ad- 
dress: R.F.D. 2, Readfield Rd., Winthrop, 
ME 04364. 

Following a Taoist saying brushed on Bill 
McNaughton’s door in Rice Hall, Dick 
SOLBERG has “abandoned learning, avoided 
sorrow.” He “bagged the Ph.D. in Chinese 
from the U of M in Ann Arbor and hit the 
streets of America as a wandering fiddler.” 
After fiddling the original 13 states during 
the bicentennial summer he was one of New 
York City’s 20 hired street performers at “Op 
Sail” July 4, 1976. Then he joined a band 
from Miami and “after a year of on-the-road 
gigs in states from Minnesota to Florida to 
Massachusetts” the Inside Out Band is at the 
Old Meeting House in Provincetown (Cape 
Cod) for the summer, playing six nights a 
week, and Dick looks forward to meeting 
Obies whose paths lead toward Provincetown. 
The band may be playing in Oberlin this fall 
en route to California. 

Rei Woop has been granted tenure as an 
art instructor at Lorain County (Ohio) Com- 
munity College. Some of his work was ex- 
hibited as part of the Oberlin Artists ’77 col- 
lection on display at the Allen Art Museum in 
April and May. 
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Sip Comincs has taken a position in the 


sheet music and record department of the 
Co-op Book Store in Oberlin. For the past 
five years he has been associated with the 
National Association of College Stores. 

A recent graduate of Northwestern Medi- 
cal School, WittiAM Epwarps, M.D., is a 
resident in surgery at Presbyterian Hospital 
in Pittsburgh. 

WALT GALLoway has moved to 101 Rod- 
man St., Narragansett, RI 02882. He is still 
a chemist with the U.S.E.P.A. Environmental 
Research Lab. Walt has taken up the viola 
and plans to move into a new log house in the 
woods by Christmas. 

Rick and JEAN (BAILEY) JERAULD have a 
son, Robin Brooks, who was a year old May 
19. They are living at 17209 Ave. de la Her- 
radura, Pacific Palisades, CA 90272. Rick 
has completed six months as chief medical 
resident at Wadsworth VA Hospital and has a 
fellowship in infectious diseases there this 
summer. He also has a grant from the 
Schering Corp. to investigate antibiotic kidney 
toxicity. Jean continues to dance frequently in 
a sacred dance group. Last fall the three 
Jeraulds took a trip through the Southeast. 

ROBERT KHANLIAN received the M.D. from 
the U. of New Mexico in May. 

ANDREW MELTZER was principal conductor 
for the Sherman M. Goldman and Houston 
Grand Opera production of Porgy and Bess. 
Gail Nelson ‘65 sang the role of Bess. 

For the past six years BRUCE and ELINOR 
(SzaPiRO) NyGREN have been farming on 30 
acres of land overlooking Kootenay Lake near 
Nelson, British Columbia (R.R. #3). “At- 
tracted to the area by the physical beauty and 
spiritual energy which seem to abound 
there,” they live ina community of seven adults 
and two children. 


Next year JOHN ORTH will be clerking for 
Judge John J. Gibbons of the U.S. Court of 
Appeals, Third Circuit. Address: 1 Brunswick 
Rd., Rear, Montclair, NJ 07042. 

Tracy Wotr, M.D., a family practice spe- 
cialist at Oberlin Clinic, has been appointed 
to the Lorain County Mental Health and 
Retardation Board (648). 
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Mary Birp Ruud and her husband, Tomm, 
have a son, Christopher Scott, born April 24. 

DENNIS CLEVELAND and Thomas Shaw ’71 
are members of the Audubon Quartet which 
recently won first prize in international com- 
petition. See Class of 1971. 

Tom Coss has been appointed director of 
systems, group insurance operations, at Con- 
necticut General Life. 

PauL OsTERMAN and Susan_ Eckstein 
were married May 22 at the home of the bride’s 
parents in Kings Point, N.Y. Paul is assis- 
tant professor of economics and Susan is as- 
sociate professor of sociology at Boston U. 

RicHARD and BARBARA (BAEHR) REED 
and their son, Ricky, have been residing in 
Gainesville, Fla., for six years. Rich owns a 


retail stereo store and audio recording business. 


Bobbie is teaching violin, playing first violin in 
the Jacksonville Symphony and working part 
time for a music store. Address: 4705 N.W. 
30th Terrace, Zip 32605. 
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DEBORAH ABRAMS will receive the Ed.D. in 
school psychology from Rutgers in October. 
She developed and evaluated a supplemental 
instruction program for learning disabled 
secondary school students in Bound Brook, 
NJ., for her dissertation. Deb will con- 
tinue as a school psychologist in Bound Brook 
and plans to begin a private practice as a psycho- 
therapist in the Princeton area. Address: 
42-12 Fox Run Dr., Plainsboro, NJ 08536. 

SusAN McCLELLAN ASCH received the 
Ph.D. in social psychology from Michigan 
State in 1975 and the M.D. from Case Western 
Reserve this year. In June she began a resi- 
dency in pediatrics at Children’s Hospital in 
Washington, D.C. Susan and Mark are ex- 
pecting a second child in August. Their son, 
Billy, is aged 6. 

JOHN Bepwinek, M.D., is assistant professor 
of radiology and acting director of the radia- 
tion therapy division at the U. of Vermont 
School of Medicine. Following his residency 
in radiation therapy at Dartmouth Medical 
School, he was a fellow in radiation oncology 
at the U. of Texas Cancer Center. Address: 
R.D. 3, Box 197-J, Williston, VT 05495. 

SUSAN ROSENBUSCH COOK has completed 
her M.S.W. She and her husband, Bob Wall, 
have bought their first house at 3233 Friend- 
ship, Iowa City, Iowa. Susan’s daughter 
Rebecca is 6 1/2. 

After four years in Munich where she taught 
French to German children in grades 1 to 4, 
BARBARA JEFFERSON will leave for Taipei, 
Taiwan, to continue her Chinese studies. Be- 
fore arriving in Taiwan Sept. 1, she will visit 


with her sister in Dubai and a friend in Bangkok. 


CARLO PARRAVANO, assistant professor of 
chemistry at SUNY Purchase, has received 
the Chancellor’s Award for Excellence in 
teaching. He joined the Purchase faculty in 
1974. 
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YOSHIAKI AMAKAWA received the Ph.D. 
in international relations from Claremont 
Graduate School in June. 

After a year as a clinical psychologist at 
Clark AFB in the Philippines and another 
year at Walter Reed in Washington, D.C., 
JUDITH GLENN Samson is living in Dallas 
where she is assistant professor of psychology! 
pediatrics at the U. of Texas Child Develop- 
ment Center. Her husband, Duke, is an assis- 
tant professor at the U. of Texas Health Science 
Center, specializing in micro vascular neuro- 
surgery. Address: 5741 Glen Falls Lane, 
Dallas, TX 75209. 

RusseLt Hurp is pastor of the Milton- 
Nassau charge of the United Methodist 
Church and a doctor of ministry candidate at 
Wesley Seminary in Washington, D.C. Ad- 
dress: R.D. #1, Box 245, Milton, DE 19968. 

Dick SHAFER, organizational development 
manager at Corning Glass in New York, has 


been appointed personnel development 
manager. He has worked for Corning since 
1974. 
1965 


BERNARD FILNER, M.D., associate professor 
at George Washington U. Hospital in Wash- 
ington, D.C., was one of two anesthesiologists 
who were part of a 17-member team which 
performed an historic medical operation to 
correct an abnormal growth of blood vessels 
at the base of a patient’s brain. During the 
unusual 20-hour operation the patient was 
placed in “suspended animation” for more 
than half an hour by lowering the body tem- 
perature to 64 degrees and stopping the 
heart. In this state the blood vessels press- 
ing on the spine could be cut without bleed- 


Nominations 
Invited for 
ALUMNI AWARD 


Alumni are 
candidates 


invited to nominate 
for the distinguished 


Alumni Award — a bronze medal 
to be presented at Reunion Week- 
end in 1978. 

If you wish to nominate some- 
one for what you believe is out- 
standing direct service to Oberlin 
College, please type your sugges- 


tion on 8 1/2 x 11 paper, double- 
spaced. Be as specific as possible 
in stating why you are making the 
nomination because the information 
you supply will play a large role in 
determining the eventual selection. 

Deadline for nominations is 
Oct. 1, 1977. Send to: Executive 
Director, The Alumni Association, 
Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio 
44074. Write for further infor- 
mation and/or detailed instruc- 
tions, if you wish, or phone (216) 
775-8692. 


ing which would have obscured the operating 
area. Despite the long operation the patient 
survived intellectually intact with no brain 
damage, a critical factor when the brain is 
deprived of oxygen for any length of time. 
Several other patients are hoping for a simi- 
lar operation. 

LEMUEL JOHNSON returned to Oberlin May 
16 to give a humanities lecture on “Decadence 
in African and English Literature.” He 
is assistant professor of English at U. Michi- 
gan. 

Gait NELSON has been singing the role of 
Bess in the Sherman M. Goldman and Hous- 
ton Grand Opera production of Porgy and Bess. 
She also was an affiliate artist at Miles College 
in Birmingham, Ala., for 1976-77. Andrew 
Meltzer ‘69 was principal conductor for 
Porgy and Bess. 

After two years in Overland, Kan., JANET 
SoutHwick O’Rourke and her husband, Tom, 
have moved to Milwaukee. Tom is under- 
writing manager for Allstate Insurance. 
Their daughter, Julie Kathleen, was a year old 
in March. Address: 13560 W. Wilbur Dr., 
New Berlin, Wis. 53151. 

The Seattle Opera has signed Caro 
Staats Webber as a national artist for the 
1977-78 season. She will sing major roles in 
“Boris Goudonov,” “Magic Flute” and “Fal- 
staff” and will do special preview appearances 
for the opera throughout the state of Washing- 
ton. 

For the past two years JOANNE TANNER has 
been free-lancing in New York City after ten 
years with the New Jersey Symphony. In 
June she finished a run with the orchestra for 
the Martha Graham Dance Company on 
Broadway and this summer she is playing with 
the Chautauqua Symphony. She plays 
with the New York City Ballet Orchestra 
and the American Symphony and has been 
concertmaster with the Federal Music Society 
which specializes in American music of the 
Revolutionary era performed on _ original 
instruments. Joanne does a lot of chamber 
music with her sister, Julie ‘70, who also lives 
and freelances in New York. They plan a 
recital of violin and cello music in the fall. 
Address: Apt. B, 54 West 87th St., New York, 
NY 10024. 

Tom WOLANIN, staff director for the U.S. 
House subcommittee on select education, 
gave a talk, “The Coming Federal Agenda 
for Postsecondary Education,” at Oberlin 
May 8. 


1964 


KALEN HAMMANN has a full-time private 
practice in psychology in the Boston area. 
He reports, “Jessica and I were very amicably 
divorced last year. We continue to enjoy our 
daughter, Shirra, 3, as she develops into the 
best psychologist in the family.” He enjoys 
driving or flying to Provincetown where he 
works Fridays and often spends the weekend. 
Address: 8 Homer St., Watertown, MA 02172. 

Lestig RieCHERS Bass and her husband, 
Jonathan, have a daughter, Abigail, who will 
be a year old on Aug. 11. In May Leslie re- 
ceived the Ph.D. in microbiology from the U. 
of Maryland, College Park. 

GREG SHEPARD was named Utah _ high 
school football coach of the year. He took 
Over a team with five consecutive losing sea- 
sons including a winless season the prior year. 
His team won the championship last fall with 
an 8-1 record. Address: 3083 West 4900, 
South, Salt Lake City, UT 84118. 
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Saturday, Oct. 1 


FALL 
WEEKEND 
IN OBERLIN 


September 30, October 1 


7:30 p.m. Bogart Film Festival at Bryant Hall (Kettering) 
MALTESE FALCON Second show starts at 9:30 p.m. 


8:00 p.m. The Oberlin Orchestra, Robert Baustian, conductor 


10:00 p.m. Wine and cheese reception for alumni, faculty, parents and 
friends 


10:00 am. THE ARCHITECTURE OF OBERLIN: TOWN AND GOWN 


King 306 Slide show researched and narrated by Geoffrey Blodgett ’53, 
professor of history 


11:00 am. BUS TOUR OF HISTORICAL OBERLIN 


Bus leaves from and returns to Conservatory parking lot 
11:00 am. CROSS COUNTRY Oberlin vs. Wooster 
NOON CHICKEN BARBEQUE $3.50 Patio and lawn behind 


language dorms 
1:30 pm. FOOTBALL Oberlin vs. Carnegie-Mellon 
2:00 pm. SOCCER Varsity vs. Alumni 


4:00 pm. DOUGHNUTS AND DISCUSSION (cider, too) 
Student-alumni panel on Oberlin Values: Continuity and Change 
Y Lounge at Wilder Hall 


7:30 p.m. Bogart Film Festival continues at Bryant, Kettering 
KEY LARGO 


7:30 pm. POLITICAL FILM “The Red Detachment of Women” 
Sponsored by Oberlin Progressive Student Union King 106 


8:30 p.m. JAZZ ENSEMBLE Wilder Main Lounge 
8:30 p.m. SOCIAL BOARD CONCERT Finney Chapel 


Please make your own arrangements for housing reservations at the Oberlin 
Inn. For further information, barbeque tickets, list of area motels, please 
call or write the Alumni Association, Bosworth Hall, Oberlin, Ohio 44074. 
Phone (216) 775-8145. 


Registration and information table will be open at the Oberlin Inn lobby after 


4:00 p.m. Friday, September 30. Dining suggestions and necessary tickets 
can be purchased there. 
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Bill Schopf 63: 


NSF 


invests 

in future 
for 

his 

study 


of the 
past 


he third week in May was one 

that Bill Schopf ‘63 and his 

wife, the former Julie Morgan 
‘65, will remember. At its start, 
Bill, who is professor of paleobiology 
at UCLA, received a distinguished 
teaching award from the UCLA 
Alumni Association and the UCLA 
faculty committee on_ teaching. 
Then Bill and Julie and their parents 
and Bill’s brother Tom ’60 flew to 
Washington to attend a formal din- 
ner at the State Department where 
Bill was presented the 1977 Alan T. 
Waterman Award from the Nation- 
al Science Foundation. 

This award, authorized by Con- 
gress in 1975, carries with it a medal 
and a grant of up to $50,000 per 
year for each of three years for re- 
search or advanced study. It is giv- 
en annually “to an _ outstanding 
young worker in any field of science, 
mathematics or engineering who has 
exhibited quality, innovation and 
potential for discovery in his or her 
research.” 

Bill’s research has involved 
studies of the oldest known fossils 
and of geologic evidence relating 
to the origin and earliest evolution 
of life on earth. 

Among the several Oberlinians 
attending the dinner were Charles 
A. Mosher ’28 and Jerry Gaskill 
‘63. 

J. William Schopf, aged 35, is 
widely known for his research ef- 
forts which have resulted in push- 
ing back the date of the origin of 
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lite on earth to some three billion 
years ago. His work has redirected 
scientific thought from speculation 
about whether authentic fossil evi- 
dence for life before 600 million 
years ago existed to how life started 
on earth and whether it occurs on 
other planets. 

Bill Schopf, who graduated from 
Oberlin with high honors in geol- 
ogy, received the M.A. and Ph.D. 
in biology from Harvard and he has 
been on the UCLA faculty since 1968. 
He was promoted to full professor 
four years ago. He introduced a 
fresh and effective approach to the 
search for the origin and evolution 
of life by merging the new tech- 
niques and tools of biology and 
chemistry with traditional methods 
used to study ancient microscopic 
organisms. Largely as a result of 
his work, questions about the exis- 
tence of Precambrian life no longer 
are raised. The Precambrian is the 
time between the origin of the earth 
about 4.5 billion years ago and the 
first appearance of complex forms 
of life about 600 million years ago. 

Dr. Schopf was one of a small 
number of scientists selected by 
NASA to participate in the earliest 


stages of lunar rock studies and he 
served in the Apollo program as 
principal investigator of lunar sam- 
ples. He now is a member of a 
group that formulates plans and 
suggests priorities for exploration of 
terrestrial planets and satellites dur- 
ing the next 10 to 15 years in a 
search for extraterrestrial life forms 
or evidence of pre-life evolution. 

A highlight of Dr. Schopf’s career 
was the discovery, during a visit to 
the Soviet Union in 1975, of eight 
new deposits containing delicate and 
ancient fossils ranging from 570 mil- 
lion to 1,200 million years of age. 
There are only three dozen such de- 
posits known in the world and Dr. 
Schopf has discovered more than 
half of them. 

Dr. Norman Hackerman, chair- 
man of the National Science Board 
and president of Rice University, 
announced the selection of Bill 
Schopf as winner of the Waterman 
Award. “I find it appropriate,” he 
said, “that this investment in the 
future is based on the recipient’s in- 
vestigation into the distant past.” 

The award is named in honor of 
the first director of the NSF. Dr. 
Waterman was appointed to the 
post by President Truman in 1951 
and was reappointed by President 
Eisenhower in 1957. He continued 
as NSF director at the special re- 
quest of President Kennedy until his 
retirement in 1963. He died in 1967. 
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Bos ELLICKSON, professor of law at U. 
Southern California, was one of 15 faculty 
members to receive a $2,000 prize for teaching 
excellence and creative scholarship and re- 
search at the USC Associates annual dinner 
May 5. 


1962 


Louise BLUHM and Robert L. Jeanne will 
celebrate their first anniversary Sept. 18. 
In April they bought a house at 609 Hilltop 
Dr., Madison, Wis. 53711. Louise has done 
consulting in paper conservation for the 
Elvehjem Art Center in Madison and Bob is 
assistant professor of entomology at the U. 
of Wisconsin. They are spending two months 
this summer in Brazil. 

LAWRENCE LONGLEY has been promoted 
to associate professor of government at Law- 
rence Univ. On Nov. 2, 1976, he appeared 
on the “Today” show to discuss the elections 
and the Electoral College and then testified 
Feb. 2 before the U.S. Senate Constitutional 
Amendments Subcommittee on Electoral 
College Reform. Recently Lawrence was co- 
chairman of the 1977 Wisconsin State Demo- 
cratic Convention. 

Pat (MoseELy) and Phil Jackson and their 
daughter, Laura, are moving from Oberlin to 
Waco, Tex. (2407 Colcord, Zip 76707) where he 
has been appointed associate professor and co- 
ordinator of music history and literature at 
Baylor U. He was assistant professor of 
history and literature of music at Oberlin 
1969-76. Pat has been cataloging scores at the 
Conservatory Library since 1969 and has, 
with Armena Marderosian ’70 and Assoc. 
Prof. Martha Stacy, been teaching Suzuki 
piano to children. 

DELoris PLuM is teaching cello at Mt. Hood 
Community College and playing with the Ore- 
gon Symphony. Address: 4310 S.W. Taylor’s 
Ferry Rd., Portland, OR 97219. 

Lois THOMPSON Forbes has moved to 
Franklin, Pa., where her husband has a new 
position as purchasing manager with CONAIR 
Inc. They have two daughters, Amy, 3, and 
Allison, 2. Lois is teaching piano privately 
in her home. Address: 319 Crestview Dr., 
Franklin, PA 16323. 

KaiMay YUEN Terry and her husband, 
Joseph, have a daughter, Amanda Yuen Terry, 
who was a year old April 14. Kaimay is 
studying for a master’s in public health at 
Johns Hopkins. 
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STEPHEN EBERHART has a teaching assis- 
tantship at the U. of Montana, Missoula, where 
he is working on a Ph.D. in a new program 
which combines recent history, research and 
applications. He spent the last two years in 
Scotland and England, teaching and editing 
Papers on projective geometry in physics and 
biology. He now plays flute as a hobby 
and “keeps a hand in” at composition. Ad- 
dress: Dept. of Mathematics, U. of Montana, 
Missoula, MT 59801. 

Nancy Hunkins Thomas has received the 
Mus.M. from Ithaca College. She continues 
to teach violin at the Community School of 
Music and Art in Ithaca and is president of 
the Tompkins County Junior Music Clubs, 
an organization of 25 teaching studios. She 
works/performs with Peter and _ Lipsy 
(Quarrier) Hedrick, Frank and JANE (FAX) 
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Mazurek, and Flo Cady Flumerfelt ‘64. Nan- 
cy’s husband, Gerry, is completing his doc- 
torate at Cornell, where he is director of 
personnel development. 

ROBERT WEIsER, M.A.T., the 
Ed.D. in educational administration from 
Boston U. in May 1976. He has resigned as 
principal of the Huntley Middle School in 
DeKalb, Ill, to become principal of the 
Hommocks Middle School in Mamaroneck, 
N.Y. Address: 28 Grandview Ave., White 
Plains, NY 10605. 


ee 
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received 
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Corinne Isaac Barkin will give her third 
San Francisco recital in September at the Old 
Spaghetti Factory. She teaches piano in her 
Menlo Park home and is active in musical 
activities for youth. Her husband, Alan ’58, 
a hematologist at Kaiser Hospital in Red- 
wood City, Calif., is chairman of the Menlo 
Park Arts Commission which sponsored 25 con- 
certs this past season at the Menlo Park 
Council Chamber. 

SHELDON MiILterR, M.D., has been appointed 
director of the department of psychiatry at 
Metropolitan General Hospital in Cleveland. 

Pat SeGuR Thimme’s husband has finished 
his term of teaching New Testament at the 
Protestant seminary in Jayapura-Abepura, 
Irian Jaya, and in June Pat, Hans-Martin and 
the boys (Peter, 9, David, 6, and Stephen, 4) 
returned to Germany. Address: c/o Dr. 
Thimme, 48 Bielefeld 1, Arroder Weg 19, West 
Germany. 

JOAN YARBROUGH and Robert Cowan have 
recorded Poulenc’s Concerto for Two Pianos 
and Orchestra and Sonata for Two Pianos with 
the New Philharmonia Orchestra of London 
(Musical Heritage Society). 
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RICHARD FEHLAN has_ been appointed 
manager of Central National Bank of Cleve- 
land’s recently-formed international trade 
services division. He joined the bank in 1973 
as assistant vice president in the international 
department and was elected a vice president 
in 1974. 

BARBARA GILRUTH Wyatt, her husband, 
John, and sons John, 16, David, 15, and Mark, 
14 have moved from Livermore, Calif., to their 
128-acre walnut and grape ranch 200 miles 
south of the Bay Area. They grow premium 
Zinfandel grapes and hope to establish their 
own winery. Barbara is studying “viticulture, 
viniculture, enology and the finer points of 
tractor maintenance.” John is a physicist at 
Livermore Lab. Address: Route 1, Box 93, 
Pasa Robles, CA 93446. 

Leroy LAMBORN has taken a leave from 
his position as professor of law at Wayne State 
to cruise the Bahamas in his 32-foot sailboat. 

ANNIE LauRER Selden and her husband, 
John, have been teaching at the University of 
the Bosphorus (formerly Robert College) 
since 1974. They are assistant and associate 
professors, respectively, in math. JEAN 
DupEK Melek is assistant director of the 
English prep program. . 

Rev. THoMas PATON, a missionary of the 
UCC Board of World Ministries in Tokyo, is 
on sabbatical this year as a member of the 
Ohio Conference staff. Tomis also working in 
the urban ministries program of the First Con- 
gregational Church in Columbus. He and his 


wife, Wenda, have three children, Eric and 
Stuart, 11, and Elizabeth, 6. 

PHIL SHAVER has joined City Federal 
Savings of New Jersey as corporate secretary 
and legal counsel for the 64-office association 
and its subsidiaries. 
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JoAN Bezy Weeks is living at 807 H St., 
Centralia, WA 98531. Her husband, Lt. Col. 
David Weeks, was killed in a plane crash two 
years ago. 

James Davis has been promoted to pro- 
fessor of education at the U. of Denver. 

EsTeLLe Day is teaching general music in 
the Arlington County, Va., public schools. 
Last August she completed a master’s in 
music education at Virginia Commonwealth U. 

Roy Linpsay has joined the Lawrence 
Livermore Laboratory as division department 
administrator in business services data 
processing. Address: 130 El Caminito, Liver- 
more, CA 94550. 
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PatT CARPENTER Pease is personnel 
manager and a buyer for a six-store ladies 
clothing chain and manager of the Mad Rags 
Dress Shop in Wooster, Ohio. In May her 
husband, Austin, celebrated his 20th year with 
Schantz Organ and will be demonstrating 
pipe making during the craft festival at Cedar 
Point in Sandusky, Ohio, this summer. They 
have three teen-age daughters. 

After a year of pulmonary research at the U. 
of Connecticut, ROBERT SENIOR, M.D., and his 
wife (Martha Orenstein ’59) have returned to 
Clayton, Mo., where he is an associate professor 
at Washington U. Medical School. Martha was 
a volunteer in an elementary school in West 
Hartford and took an art course last year. 
They have four children aged 10 through 16. 


MOVING? 

If youre moving, please give us 
advance notice so the Alumni Mag- 
azine can follow you, free of charge, 
to keep you posted on your class- 
mates and campus news. 

Just stick this coupon in an en- 
velope and mail to Oberlin Alumni 
Magazine, Bosworth Hall, Oberlin, 
Ohio 44074. 

The mailing label showing your 
old address is helpful but not neces- 


Cw SETONe  # Mes'e 6) (OTe ue) (O'S. WINE ee 0676 VOI IUMONU 10 sel/e Omer ae) WAG, Coe 


Name Class 
Sais Sak anc aa ae 
ase ee ns om A era Sagas, oe Pic 


Effective Date of New Address 


If the change involves a new em- 
ployer or other such news, why not 
add a note of explanation so we can 
let your classmates know? 
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The Oberlin College Alumni Association invites you to participate in 
an exciting winter tour offering — Dec. 29, 1977-Jan. 5, 1978. 


The perfect winter break — a tour to beautiful Cancun where the cli- 
mate and weather are unsurpassed in the Caribbean. For the tour 
price of $599, tour members will receive round trip air accommoda- 
tions departing Cleveland, seven nights accommodations in a beautiful 
beach front hotel, two meals a day, all transfers and baggage han- 
dling, welcoming cocktail party with entertainment, manager’s cock- 
tail party, hospitality desk at your hotel and pre-travel arrangements. 


Cancun is a brand new, multi-million dollar resort area in Mexico’s 
Yucatan Peninsula just one hour from Miami. A white powdery 
sand beach stretches the length of the island. Walking on Cancun’s 
sand is like strolling through talcum powder and the water is so 
turquoise blue you won't believe it's real. 1000 years ago Cancun 
was an island of unspoiled beaches in the Mexican Caribbean and 
today it still is. 


All graduates, former students, parents of current and recent students 
and their families are welcome. Space, however, is limited. Make 
your plans early. 


ALUMNI ASSOCIATION OF OBERLIN COLLEGE 
Bosworth Hall, Oberlin, Ohio 44074 


Please send brochure on Cancun 


CITY 
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JANET PHILLIPS Smith received the mas- 
ter’s degree in early childhood education 
magna cum laude from the U. of Brockport 
this spring. She continues to teach first grade 
at Council Rock School in Rochester, N.Y. 

Rev. RICHARD RusH, senior minister of 
First Church Congregational in Fairfield, 
Conn., attended the Inter Religious Seminars 
in Israel last February. 

Mary Sawyer Picken, a first-year law 
student at Case Western Reserve, won best 
advocate in a moot court competition this 
spring. She and her partner, Deborah Fink 
Peters ‘73, also won best brief and best 
argument in the two-team competition. 


1955 


Lestig ADAMS’ Trombone Quartet was 
premiered by the Robert Biesemeler En- 
semble May 6 at Kulas Hall, Cleveland Insti- 
tute of Music. The New Philharmonia 
Orchestra gave the first performance (full 
orchestral version) of his Kiss in Xanadu at 
the Lawrence (Kan.) Artist Centre May 15. 

JANE B. ANDERSON, t, was ordained June 
5 at Rocky River (Ohio) Presbyterian Church. 


1953 


TeD Coe has become director of Kansas 
City’s combined Nelson Gallery and Atkins 
Museum of Fine Art where, from April 16 to 
June 19, the largest and most significant show 
of North American Art ever assembled was 
exhibited. The show, entitled “Sacred Cir- 
cles: Two Thousand Years of North American 
Indian Art,” was put together by Coe and com- 
pleted a three-month stand in London’s Hay- 
ward Gallery in January. 

STEPHEN DAVENPORT has been appointed 
headmaster of the Athenian School in Dan- 
ville, Calif. For the past four years he has been 
headmaster of the Country School in Madison, 
Conn. 

KATHERINE Hitt Smith has changed her 
name to HillSmith. She will receive the B.S. 
in nursing from the U. of Bridgeport in 
August and will be working as a public 
health nurse for the Bridgeport Visiting 
Nurse Association. Address: 11 Bedford 
Ave., Apt. E-3, Norwalk, CT 06850. 
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Rev. JOHN BONTRAGER received the Doctor 
of Ministry degree from the School of 
Theology at Claremont in June. 

HANS GRAETZER has been named chairman 
of the physics department at South Dakota 
State where he has taught since 1956. 


----- ELIZABETH SMITH Gredig, her husband, 


Jack, and her stepchildren Warren, 16, and 
Caley, 13, are living in Carbondale, Colo. 
She reports that both children are involved 
in 4-H activities and like to cross-country ski. 
Betty is a volunteer with the TOUCH pro- 
gram at Basalt Middle School and taking 
sewing lessons at Colorado Mountain Col- 
lege. Jack is a foreman for the Pitkin County 
road and bridge department. Address: Box 101, 
Basalt, CO 81621. 

Betty WELLs has been teaching elementary 
children at the Trinity Episcopal School in 
New Orleans since 1973. Address: 1305 St. 
Mary, Apt. 3, New Orleans, LA 70130. 
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John E. Mack ‘51, M.D., has won a 
Pulitzer Prize for his 1976 book, “A 
Prince of Our Disorder,”’ on the life of 


Lawrence of Arabia. Dr. Mack is 
professor of psychiatry at Harvard 
Medical School and director of psychiatry 
at Cambridge Hospital. He spent 12 
years writing the prize-winning book, 
writing on and off, interviewing Bedouin 
Arabs and also doing lots of other things. 
His research treatise, “Nightmares and 
Human Conflict,” published in 1970, 

is regarded by child psychiatrists and 
child development investigators as a major 
contribution to the field of psycho- 
physiology and psychology of sleep and 
dreams. 


1950 


RosBert and Martha (Campbell ’51) Bair 
have moved to 1317 E. Sample, Fresno, CA 
93710. Bob has accepted a position in the 
California Dept. of Health. 

BARBARA’ BERNBACH Keller and _ Lois 
Strauss Feinberg ‘49 presented a program 
of four-hand piano music April 12 at the Port 
Washington (N.Y.) Library. They began ex- 
ploring four-hand piano music as “a natural 
extension of a friendship and shared love of 
music” and “discovered the beauty of a reper- 
toire frequently unfamiliar to concert audi- 
ences.” 

BeN LANCASHIRE has been elected 
executive vice president of Inland Container 
Corp. of Indianapolis. Formerly he was group 
vice president of the company’s containerboard 
division. 

Last fall RODNEY SNEDEKER and his family 
moved from Buffalo to Grand Rapids, Mich, 
where he is serving as campus minister at 
Grand Valley State Colleges. In 1975 he re- 
ceived the doctor of ministry degree in pastoral 
psychology and counseling from Andover New- 
ton Seminary. His wife, Elizabeth, is working 
on a degree in music and their oldest son, 
Jeffrey, will be a sophomore at Heidelberg 
College this fall. Address: 807 Iroquois Dr. 
S.E., Grand Rapids, MI 49506. 

JoHN Wuitcoms, M.D., has been named 
medical director of Sacred Heart Hospital in 
Pensacola, Fla. He has been chief of staff at 
Sacred Heart and has maintained a private 
practice in pediatrics in Pensacola for 20 
years. John is also a clinical professor of 
pediatrics at the U. of Florida Medical School 
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and active in AAU competitive swimming as 
vice president of the Southeastern AAU 


pare ear ele Sean ig ab end 5 
1949 
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Hat and Jane (Gray ’47) WricHT have 
moved to 94 Farmstead Lane, Glastonbury, 
Conn. 06033. He is associate executive of 
the Hartford YMCA. Son Gray and family are 
living in Watertown, N.Y., where he is execu- 
tive director of the Y; Bruce ’73 is teaching at 
Fessenden School, and Dave ’76 is a research 
chemist with Chemical Products Lines in 
California. Steve will be a junior in high 
school and Howie will be a sophomore at the 
U. of New Hampshire. 


—_ee_—_—_—e—e——————————————— — 


1948 


PauL Monpic, deputy assistant director of 
press and publications for the U.S. Informa- 
tion Agency, has been appointed program 
manager for the Voice of America. He 
worked for VOA 1966-69 as head of the policy 
office. 


JEAN PRIEN Pfitzer and her husband, Emil, 
celebrated their 25th anniversary in July. 
They have teenagers at William and Mary, 
Colby, and two at home. Jeanne plays the 
piano and Emil is a toxicologist at Hoffman 
LaRoche in Nutley, N.j. 


1947 


SHIRLEY ATCHINSON Wells has been ap- 
pointed executive director of the O Ki Ka 
Council of Camp Fire Girls in Pocatello, 
Idaho. She also chairs the board of directors 
of the Southeast Idaho Community Action 
Agency, which serves disadvantaged youths 
and adults and provides special services for 
senior citizens. Her husband, John ‘48, is 
pastor of the Presbyterian Church in Pocatello. 

JOHN Bassett of Beardsley, Brown & Bas- 
sett Inc. of Bridgeport has been installed as 
president of the Independent Insurance Agents 
of Connecticut. 


Did you know that Oberlin publishes some of the finest contemporary 
poetry you can find anywhere? FIELD, published since 1969, has 
presented work by America’s best poets: Levertov, Rich, Valentine, 
Bly, Kaufman, Hall, Wright, Creeley, Merwin, Snyder, Simpson, 
Stafford, Simic, Dillard, Goldbarth, Lux, Stanford, Bell, Schmitz, 

to name a few; work by lesser-known, but exciting young writers 
including, in this fall’s issue, work by graduated OC seniors! 

. . . Here’s what’s being said about FIELD: We have dozens of 
magazines that link scholarship and poems, but FIELD is almost 
alone in its attempt to link thinking and poems. I like it 
tremendously. (Robert Bly) - From its first issue, FIELD has 
demonstrated a readiness to be ambitious without being doctrinaire 
and stodgy. Into its pages have come prose and poetry with an 

air of immediacy, the kind of literary communication writers and 
readers know to be available around us when editors are alert and 
cordial. One of the good conversations in our country is taking 
place in FIELD. (William Stafford) - FIELD has been very much 
alive from the start. There has been strong and interesting work 
in every issue, and the physical look of it is attractively simple and 


clear. 
fan letter. 


new literary magazine before . 


(Adrienne Rich) - FIELD is so superb I intended to write a 
I never wanted to write a fan letter to the editors of a 
. . (Marvin Bell) - We could go on 


and on, but why not see for yourself by subscribing to FIELD now: 


Mail to: FIELD: Contemporary Poetry and Poetics 
Rice Hall, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio 44074 


Please enter my subscription to FIELD for: 


O One year, $4 


Name: 


City 


Please enter a gift subscription for: 
O Two years, $7 


O One year, $4 


Name: 


City 
O Check enclosed 


Thank You! 


O Two years, $7 


we A raga Gre Sense epee go PAD Cn ae 
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SHIRLEY BLECHMAN Huneven and _ her 
husband have moved from Altadena to a new 
home in Ojai, Calif. Art has retired as a 
R.S.A. counselor with the Los Angeles city 
schools. Shirley is taking early retirement 
from the Pasadena schools and hopes to teach 
in Ventura County. Their older daughter 
teaches Suzuki violin in Los Angeles and at 
Pasadena City College and the younger one 
just finished her M.A. in the creative writer’s 
workshop at the U. of Iowa. Address: 1620 
N. Foothill Rd., Ojai, CA 93023. 

Burr CLiFForD has retired after 15 years as 
dean of the Brown College of Arts and 
Sciences at Southwestern U. in Georgetown, 
Texas. He was honored at a dinner in April 
and presented with the first edition of Dryden’s 
translation of Virgil’s works, a rare book in 
perfect condition, according to Burr. He 
will continue to teach in humanities and classics 
at Southwestern. 

Nancy WiLsoN Runge, associate profes- 
sor of music at Miami U., wrote an article on 
composer Edward MacDowell’s “Moon Pic- 
tures” for The Piano Quarterly this spring. 
She was guest pianist with the Cincinnati 
Symphony for the final concert in the Cincin- 
nati Taft Museum music series May 29. 


1945 


Mary Lou SCARBOROUGH Beatman_ has 
obtained her second master’s degree, this 
one in human resource development, from 
George Washington U. She is working for 
the Fairfax County (Va.) Office for Children, 
the first office in the state to provide staff train- 
ing for day care centers, pre-schools and 
family day care providers. In addition, she 
teaches a course in social change skills at 
Northern Virginia Community College. 


1944 


KENYON and Barbara (Stephenson ’43) 
Hicks will leave Sept. 5 for Dhahran, Saudi 
Arabia, where they will join Barbara’s sister, 
Dorothy Rogers ’45, and teach for the next 
few years at the Saudi Arabia International 
School, a private school for the children of 
expatriates doing business with the Saudis. 
Ken will teach math and Barbara will set up 
a junior high music program. In June they 
retired from public school teaching in New 
York State, Barbara after 23 years as a vocal 
music teacher and two years at Wilson College 
and Ken after 29 years in physical education 
and high school math. For the past 16 years 
both taught in the Kenmore Tonawanda sys- 
tem. They have purchased a home in Oxford, 
Ohio, where their son, Ken Jr., will live while 
he finishes a Ph.D. program in engineering 
psychology at Miami. Address: 415 Emerald 
Woods Dr., Oxford, OH 45056. 

ELLEN KARELSEN Solender has_ received 
tenure at Southern Methodist School of Law 
where she is associate professor. 


1943 


Cart FAriick has been named vice presi- 
dent-engineering for General Telephone and 
Electronics International Systems Corp. 
which designs and installs satellite communica- 
tions earth stations and microwave links. An 
engineer with GTE since 1953, he was most 
recently senior technical advisor and director 
of engineering. 


46 


Mo tty Mercer Dise was installed May 20 as 
president of the Cleveland Heights University 
Heights PTA Council after serving as vice 
president for the 1976-77 school year. Presi- 
dents of 15 PTA’s make up the council. 


1942 


Albert J. Ferg, husband of ANNA Cox Ferg, 
died suddenly June 21, 1976. Their older son, 
Erich, entered the Air Force last November 
and David, their younger son, will enter college 
this fall. Anna continues to reside at 3965 
Old Federal Hill Rd., Jarrettsville, MD 21084. 

Jack and Christine (Habegger) ‘40 Purves 
leave Aug. 1 for Maun, Botswana, where they 
have appointments from the United Church 
Board of World Ministries on behalf of the 
United Church of Christ to serve the United 
Church of Southern Africa at Maun Secondary 
School. Many of the school’s 450 students 
are refugees from Angola and Namibia. 


Jack and Chris received commissions for this 
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When Margaret Glider Papworth ‘41 
completed her 35th year (May 16) as 
administrative assistant in the office of the 
dean of the Conservatory, 65 of her 
friends and co-workers surprised her with 
a reception at Shipherd Lounge and gave 
her a check for a trip to the Caribbean. 

Margaret, shown above with 
Conservatory Profs. Arthur Dann and 
Richard Murphy, had a hunch that 
something was up, maybe, but the 
attention to duty that has led to her 
becoming known to many Oberlinians as 
“unofficial dean” of the Conservatory 
enabled Dean David Boe and others to 
pull off the surprise. 

Her husband, Harold, known to most 
Oberlin residents because he has worked 
at the Post Office for 34 years and to 
many alumni because he played in campus 
dance bands in the 1930's and 1940's, 
talked her into going out to dinner instead 
of attending her church circle that night. 


work last winter from the First Church in 
Oberlin and June 12 from the congregation of 
St. John’s UCC in Bluffton, Ohio. 


1941 


DorotHy (WINTER) LANSING continues as 
a substitute teacher in the high school in 
Ventura, Calif., and BILL is a supervisor in the 
Ventura County Public Social Service Agency. 
They are active in the Community Presbyterian 
Church. 

MarGaret (“TOMMIE”) THOMPSON Swart 
and Daniel L. Sours were married Sept. 4 in 
Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. Dan is senior vice presi- 
dent of the Atlantic Federal Savings and Loan 
Association of Broward Co., Fla. They are 
living at The Shore Club, #TH-E, 1905 N. At- 
lantic Blvd., Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 33305. 
Tommie reports that her older son, Tom, is re- 
siding in Texas. Her son, Kim, 19, died a year 
and a half ago. 


When they were just about to leave, Dean 
Boe called her (at home!) and asked her 

to bring him some papers he needed for 
an “important” meeting. 

Margaret told him that she and 
Harold were just ready to leave the house 
and it would be “no trouble at all” to 
drop off the papers. The above 
Oberlin News-Tribune photo by 
Leslie Candor Farquhar '50 was taken 
shortly after Margaret learned why 
Dean Boe’s meeting was so “important.” 

Her duties at the Conservatory began 
May 17, 1942, when the late Frank Shaw 
was director. President Danenberg said 
at the reception that she had typed his 
letter of appointment to the faculty in 
1944, 

The Papworths were childhood 
sweethearts and they live in the same 
home on North Professor St. where 
Margaret lived as a child. They 
enjoyed their trip to the Caribbean. 
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1940 


0 EE ee 
Jay Younc, A.M., has joined the Manu- 


facturing Chemists Association as manager of 
technical publications. 


—————————————— 


1939 


HERBERT BirD has a grandson, Christopher 
Scott, born April 24 to Mary Bird Ruud ‘68 
and her husband, Tomm. 

Dave Burcess has retired as a senior offi- 
cer with UNICEF. In July he assumed a new 
position as director of the Latin American 
Scholarship Program of American Universi- 
ties with headquarters in Cambridge, Mass. 
Dave writes, “After being in the ministry, 
the American labor movement, the Foreign 
Service and UNICEF, the move to Cambridge 
and the learning of Spanish will be part of 
my fifth re-incarnation.” 

BARBARA WRISTON, executive director of 
museum education with the Art Institute of 
Chicago, received an honorary LL.D. from 
Lawrence Univ. 


1938 


Betty Jane Hull, wife of JOHN HULL, has been 
awarded a life membership in the Ohio Associa- 
tion of College Admissions Counselors. 
Director of guidance at Bay High School in 
Bay Village, Ohio, Betty Jane also received the 
Jack M. Scott Award, given annually to the 
Ohio counselor who has made the most sig- 
nificant contribution to college admissions. 


1936 


THOMAS CANNING gave a “retirement con- 
cert” at the First Congregational Church in 
Belpre, W. Va., May 27. Since 1963 he has 
been organist, composer-in-residence and a 
faculty member at West Virginia U. His 
compositions have been widely used in col- 
leges and churches and one of his hymns ap- 
pears in the latest edition of the Methodist 
Hymnal. His “Fantasy on a Hymn by Justin 
Morgan” for string orchestra and two string 
quartets has been recorded by Howard Han- 
son and the Eastman-Rochester Orchestra and 
by Leopold Stokowski and the Houston 
Symphony. 

Sam Cooper has received the Honorary 
Alumnus Award from Bowling Green, where 
he was a coach, teacher and administrator for 
29 years prior to his retirement in 1975. Sam 
is the third Oberlinian to receive this award. 
Warren Steller ‘19 and Alva Bachman ‘18 
were honored in previous years. 

Frances Eppy plans to be in the U.S. 
from Oct. 1 through Jan. 1 on furlough from 
the U.C.C. Near East Mission in Istanbul. 
After two months of speaking engagements 
in churches and schools, she will spend 
December with her family in Tucson. 

Leroy Graf, professor of history at the 
U. of Tennessee, was one of nine professors to 
receive Chancellor’s citations this spring for 
extraordinary service to the university. He 
has done extensive work on the Andrew 
Johnson papers and headed the university’s 
Bicentennial Committee. 

RICHARD KELLENBERGER and his wife, 
Margaret, visited with Frances Eppy, in 
Istanbul for a few days in April on an Alumni 
Flights Abroad tour. Dick and Margaret 
are living in Waterville, Maine, having taken 
early retirement after 30 years’ of teaching 
at Colby College. 
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ReTHA ROSENHEIMER Mason retired this 
Spring as associate professor of music and 
humanities at Loop College, one of Chicago’s 
city colleges. Her “Triad” for flute, clarinet 
and cello was premiered in April in Chicago. 
Two years ago the Chicago Chamber Orches- 
tra premiered her “Wozzeck Variations” for 
string orchestra. Retha and her husband, 
Bob, have moved to their farm in Soldiers 
Grove, Wis. (Box 66, Route 1, Zip 54655). 
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1935 


Maric Daerr Boehringer recently re- 
ceived a distinguished service award from the 
Cleveland chapter of Sigma Delta Chi, a society 
of professional journalists. Marie retired in 
1973 after 34 years with The Cleveland Press. 


1933 


RICHARD Maynard and_ his’ wife, 
Georgie, are retiring this summer after a career 
in educational work with the Near East Mis- 
sions of the United Church of Christ. The 
Mission honored them at a dinner in May and 
presented them with a set of slides of events 
and scenes familiar in their lives, a quilt with 
blocks made by colleagues featuring Turkish 
scenes and flowers, anda home-woven Turkish 
rug. They will be living in Chicago, where 
Dick will be a visiting scholar at the U. of 
Chicago. 

HENRY SAMS, associate dean of the gradu- 
ate school and professor of English at Penn 

ag State, retired July 1 after 
nearly 20 years on the faculty. 
He went to Penn State in 1959 
as professor and head of the 
English department, a position 
he relinquished in 1972 al- 
= though he continued to teach. 
For several years he edited the Journal of 
General Education, published by the Penn 
State Press, and he has served on its editorial 
board since its inception in 1945. An 
authority on Jonathan Swift, he has written 
numerous articles on Swift as a political and 
satirical writer and general texts on 
reading/writing skills. He and his wife, 
Carolyn Baierle-Price Sams ‘34, continue 
to reside in Boalsburg, Pa. 


1932 


CHARLES WHITMAN, t, retired in 1970 from 
the active ministry in the United Methodist 
Church and now is the part-time parish pastor 
of the Riverside United Methodist Church 
in Columbus, Ohio. In 1974 he received the 
Doctor of Ministry degree from Vanderbilt. 
Earlier Charles served as a military chaplain 
on three continents, retiring in 1965. In 
observance of their 45th anniversay, he and 
his wife recently completed a flying trip around 
the world. 
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1931 


MuriEL Warr—EN Pumphrey, professor of 
social work at the U. of Missouri at St. Louis, 
has a Fulbright fellowship to teach social 
work research, professional ethics and social 
work history next year at the Univ. of 
Trondheim in Norway. She will return to 
the U. of Missouri in September 1978 for 
two years prior to retirement. Her husband 
has officially retired from Washington U. 
but is still teaching and doing his research. 


1930 


JON CARTER Covell retires next fall from 
four years’ teaching Japanese and Korean art 
history at the U. of Hawaii. Earlier she 
taught Oriental art at California State at Long 
Beach and U. of California extensions for 15 
years. She will continue to live at 6121-A 
Summer St., Honolulu, HI 96821. 

Shortly after the ‘77 mini-reunion CLAYT 
MILLER became, for the third time, a puffed-up 
father. He says, “Eat your geriatric hearts 
out — Mark, Jack, Jim and your senile like. 
‘Twas a girl with 33 pounds and 36 inches of 
sheer Miller charm.” The child, Holly Ann, is 
now both granddaughter and adopted daughter. 

DONALD TUTTLE’S wife, Jeannette, died 
Jan. 3. 


1929 


HELEN WALRATH Leadbetter and Kelly J. 
Dunbar were married in 1974. After retiring 
as a special education teacher at Maine- 
Endwell Central School in New York, Helen 
taught for four years on a Navajo reserva- 
tion. She and Kelly have moved from Endwell 
to Port Orford, Ore. (P.O. Box 313, Zip 97465). 


1926 


WILBUR HANAWALT has 
been elected a Fellow of the 
Society of Professional Man- 
agement Consultants. Head 
of Hanawalt Associates in 
Westfield, N.Y., he is an expert 
in salary administration, em- 
ployee training and development and the 


preparation of policy manuals and employee 
handbooks. 


1924 


Kart and Mary Edith AUGHENBAUGH were 
among the friends who helped Polly and 
Howarpb Day celebrate their 50th anniver- 
sary April 17 at Grace Episcopal Church in 
Ravenna, Ohio. 

Prelude for Orchestra, a new work by 
MarTHA BECK Carragan, was premiered by 
the Albany Symphony May 6at the Troy (N.Y.) 
Music Hall and May 7 at the Palace Theater 
in Albany. Another new piece, American 
Pageant, for two pianos, had its premiere 
April 29 at an American Composers’ Forum 
concert at Union College. 


1906 


ANNA KNOWLTON was guest organist for a 
concert at the First Lutheran Church in James- 
town, N.Y., June 12. She was the organist at 
the First United Methodist Church in James- 
town for 32 years and played at the First 
Presbyterian Church in Warren, Pa., for 15 
years. An organ scholarship in her honor is 
given annually by the Chautauqua chapter 
of the American Guild of Organists, of which 
she is a founding member, past dean and 
honorary life member. 


47 


“What can I 
do, other than financially, to support. and 
strengthen the College?” The Alumni As- 
sociation has responded to this question by 
offering student alumni-sponsored Winter 
Term projects during the month of January. 

WINTER TERM projects give Oberlin un- 
dergraduates a chance to leave Oberlin 
temporarily for educational experiences not 
available on the campus. Each winter 
hundreds of Oberlin students participate in 
off-campus projects, both individually and in 
small groups. Successful off-campus 
projects have included activities such as par- 
ticipation in scientific and academic re- 
search, internships in schools, hospitals and 
other institutions, and individual instruc- 
tion in the arts. Academic credit for Winter 
Term projects is not granted, although 
participation in three out of four Winter 
Terms during a student’s normal four years 
at Oberlin is a prerequisite for graduation. 
The student is given sole responsibility for 
evaluation of the project upon completion. 

ALL TYPES of projects are worthy of con- 
sideration. Students in the past have pur- 
sued independent off-campus work in areas 
ranging literally from sky-diving to nuclear 
physics. Research apprenticeships and 
internships, some more formal than others, 
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[1 YES, I am interested in sponsoring a Winter Term project. 


Please send more information. 


[J I AM interested in offering housing for a student during Winter 


Term. 


Name: 
eee 


Address: 
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PLEASE RETURN BEFORE SEPTEMBER 15th. 


